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HUDSON RIVER 
DAY LINE 


Great swift observation steamers of 
steel and glass. 
“Hendrick Hudson” 
“New York” and “Albany” 
Leave De wes gH St. N.Y. ,8:40,9:40.4.M. 


(Mare Powel » P.M.) Southbound, 
Albany,®&: > + Sundays excepted. 


"Gener al Office. e, Desbrosses St. Pier. 




















To Transatlantic Tourists 
“« The Travelers’ Handbook ” is just what you 
will need. Full of hints, $1.00, Funk & Wag. 
nalls Company, 44-60 E. 23d St., New York. 


| 


y 347 BROADWAY, N.Y, 
FRANK STOURS *"yHONKE 1940 FR’KL’N. 
(Travelling and Hotel Expenses included) 
Tour 141—Thousand Islands, § 
Lawrence River 

Montreal, 6 days. 


and Rapids, 
. $39.35 
19,00 


3-Day Side Trip to ( yue ‘bec 
Tour 21 —Nova Se otia, 10 aor 8 “s. 2 

Block Island, 2 day : 

Buzzard’s Bay oe 3 days ° 


i 5 -00 
Martha’s Vineyard, 7 days 25.2 
Illustrated Booklet Free. 
above Altamont, 


The Helderberg Inn | svore* ismom 


The purest of airand water. Exce slle nt table. 
Artistic surroundings, amid beautiful es- 
tates. _ Billiards, Bowling, Tennis. Clock 
Golf, Beautiful Drives. Seventeen miles 
from Albany, with frequent trains on the 
D. and H. R.R. Rates this season, $12.50 to 
$20 per week. Booklet. MELVIN G. RHODES. 











On the Mountains 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
MANUFACTURERS !—RIPLEY, OHIO, 


offers good sites, cheap labor, low re Beat 
liberal municipality, light taxes, transpor- 
tation facilities over O. R. & C. Ry., water, 
= land power. Your opportunity. W. rite 
Chas. J. Finge r, Mer. Business Me on’s Club 


BE You R OWN BOSS. 
Order Business. me ; devote whole or 
spare time. >» tell vou-how. Very good 
profit. Everything furnished. No catalog 
outfit proposition. For ‘‘Starter,"’ free 

















articulars, write D. KRUEGER CoO., 155 
Washington St.. C St., Chicag azo, Til. 
“0 AGRES % Oranges, 1s Lemons. Aver- 


age net 20% per annum. Will be worth 
30,000 in 3 years._ Only $1000 an acre. 
E. J. SHEEHAN, 
Pasadena, Ca). 
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Start Mail- free in World’s Progress: 


| books for inventors mailed on receipt of six 
B. LACEY, 





PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS > 
PATE NTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Sen 


d sketch for free report as to patent- 
ability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO 


INVENT, with valuable List of Inventions. 
Wanted sent: free. ONE MILLION DOL.- 
LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 

others. Patents secured by us advertised 


sample free. 
Evans Wilkens & Go., 849 “*F."" Washington. 


PATENTS that PKOTECT—Our three 





cents Stamps. R. 8S. ; 
ms 18 to 28 Pacific Bldg., 

Ww ashington, D: OG: Established 1869, 
~ BANK AND NATIONAL BANK Ss AW a 
a iz TZ y; also commercial law. FRED a 

TZEL, Metropolitan Bank Building, 
W ashington, _D. .C. 





MICA QUARRY 
FC OR 5 ALE. 
A good investment. 
Box 21, Cz anaan, New Hampshire. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


THE ADVERTISER HAS A SLIGHT- 
ly used hand-operated Burroughs Adding 
and Listing Machine for sale at a liberal 
discount from the list price of a new 
machine. This machine is as_ good as 
new and will last a lifetime. It has been 








displaced by the Jatest style Burroughs 
Electric. I will be glad to quote a price on 
request. 


Box 144, LITERARY DIGEST. 
Steel | ¥ iling-Cabinet, tire and dust- proof, 
secure, ornamental, spacious; for business 
and professional men, $35 to $95. Other sup- 
plies. Chamberlin & Co , 150 Nassau St. N.Y, 


Ty pewriters.— —Hammond, Franklin, #10.00; 
Remington, $12.00; Smith Premier, $15.00; 
Oliver, $29. 3 Year's guarantee. Send for 
Catalog. ARLEM TYPEW RITE R_EX- 
CHANGE, i 37 a Ww: 225th Ni N.Y. 


TYPEWRITERS Slauchtered; Underwoods, 

Olivers. Reming stons. Smiths, (all makes) $15 
to $35. Send for “Bargain List.’’ Consolidat- 
ed Typewriter Ex., 245 B’way, N. Y. Reliable. 


BONDS, MORTGAGES, Etc. 


FARM LOANS netting 6% to 7% represent 
the safest investments today. They improve 
with age and are not affected by trusts or 
panics. Much better than Savings Banks. 
a ge we Li5de $500.00 upwards. Get posted 

-e sample copy. Address 
BONDS. AND "MOR TGAGES, Monadnock 


Block, Chicago. It tells all about them. 





















First Real Batate Mortgages. 
Absolutely Safe. 
nterest Prompt. 
Write for information. 
H. H. HARRIS, Attorney, Greenville, 8. C. 


INVESTMENTS OF MERIT—Six per 
cent. Farm Mortgages. Send for booklet, 
list of mortgaces, references, ete. E. J. 
Lander & Co., surity Bank Bldg, Minne. 
apolis, or Box Gri ind £ F orks, N. D. 
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Ss illustrated booklet. 
C SOLU MBL 4 LAND & TIMBE R Co. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 








aie 


| of various models. 





AUTOMOBILES AND 
SPORTING GOODS 


Automobiles (new), high grade, can be 
bought from us positively cheaper than 
manufacturers’ prices. We buy for spot 
cash; wonde rful what ready money will 
We apply and carry out the same argument 
relative to second hand ears. You cannot 
afford to overlook our offers. Send for list. 
Also ask for our new 190 page catalog num- 
ber 126 on supplies. You will be agreeably 
surprised with the figures and certainly 
satisfied with the goods. For reductions 
in the price of tires, the best quality of 
fresh goods, we have no equal. TIMES 
SQUARE A UTO MOBILE COMPANY, 
largest dealers in new and second hand 
automobiles in the world, 1599 Broadway, 
New York; 1332 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 





NS eee 


LOVE 


MARRIAGE 





MATERNITY 


reaching effects. 


HAPPY 


is the cradle, 
be conscientiously read. 


ETHICS OF 
MARRIAGE 


THE HOME TO-DAY 


is menaced by a wilful ignorance of and a tamp ering 
with the laws of nature. 
the author of this book, speaks on this delicate sub- 
ject from a physician’s point of view. 


Much needed advice on courtship and the funda- 
mental truths underlying a happy marriage is here 


given in a wholesome form. 


It is frank and sound counsel toward the proper 
fulfilment of the marriage bond which will save many 
a bitter life or a ruined home, 


The author speaks with the utmost directness and 
propriety on this subject; its perversion and its far- 


HOM E— The heart of society is the home, and the heart of the hom 
Topics directly relating to the welfare of mother and child should 


Dr. H. 8, POMEROY, 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, ~ 


Read Z peng Ethics of Marriage.”? Frank heart to heart talks by H.S. Pomeroy, 
D. Wholesome, practical, straightforward. Price, #1.00, postpaid. 


44-60 East 23d Street, New York 








HOW By F. Berkeley Smith. A jolly | 
good book on the gayest parts of 


PARIS. hiss tors tyne hs 
AMUSES amusements. 135 capti- 

vating pictures by the 
ITSELF. 


author and several noted 
French artists. “If you 
wish to thoroughly soak yourself with the 
concentrated essence of enjoyment, read this 
book bce It’s too fine to miss.’’== 
Philadelphia Item. Cloth, $1.50. Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, 44-60 E. 23d St., N. ¥ 


FRICA.4Y. IN, with Sir Samuel 
Ww. Baker—w ill be most in- 

teresting. His book “In the Heart of 
Africa,” gives a thrilling account of his 
experiences. 12 mo, Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 


2octs, Funk & Wagnalls Company, N. Y¥ 











GOING ABROAD? 
latest, ° 


Get th 
‘The Travelers Handbook,” 


All about ocean travel: travel in Europe. 


1e very 


ells when to tip, where to dine, 
what to say in a foreign tongue, gives 
rates of fare, what to see, etc. Auto- 
mobile routes, fees, ete. By Josephine 
Tozier. Cloth, $1.(05 or read **Abroad 
and Abroad” Ww. reed, D.D. 
Very instructive wand entertaining. 
European notes. 175 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 

















VICTOR HAND-FORGED AUTOMO- 
BI. FE. Strongest and handsomest machine 
on wheels. $600 and up. Send for catalog 
VicToR AUTOMOBILE 
3929 Laclede Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


KENNEL DIRECTORY __ 


MFG. 


_Co., 





THOROU GHBRED Bull Terrier Puppies 
‘arm-raised, vigorous, and sound. Un 
equaled as guardians, or ec ompanions rhea 
children. Bred from best prize-winning 
strains. Males, $15.00, female 3, $10.00, f 0.b. 
here. Send E . ot as Mone ay Order: 
Highest refere ransactions Guaran- 





teed. MARTIN “& GR JEN 
___ Broe ton, Cc hautauqua o re Ne Ww York. _ 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE _ 
“TO AU THORS seeking a publisher. We 
manufacture, publish and sell books direct 
for authors, ‘thus eliminating all middle- 
men’s profits. teferences; Nassau Bank, 
New York, also any of the 1s irge publishing 
“pom r Firm of William G. Hewitt, 24-26 
Vandew: iter Street, New York. 


BOOKS WANTE D. 








MSS. Works of new 
aathors solicited. All sorts lite rary assist- 
ance; revision or: itions, lectures, ete. 

Li iterary Bure AU. 303 B Ade Iphi St... Brooklyn | 


MAPS 





AUTOMOB IL E MAPS ‘ot New ay 
New Jersey and New York, by districts, De- 
scriptive catalogue free. 
GEO. H. ay = KER & CO, 


L “ig pom apie rs, 
ish St 


»B soston, Ma 





- HELP WANTED 


WE WANT agents and crew m: inage rs in 
every part of the country for our 5-piece set 
of Earthenware Cooking Vessels. Send at 
once for canvassing outtit with full particu- 
lars. The J. W. McCoy Pottery Co., 

_ Rose ville, Ohio. 


SITU ATIONS ‘WANTED | 


~ Colle, ge gradu: ite desires position as teach- 
er of Latin in secondary school. Experi- 
enced. Address Miss L., 164 Literary Digest. 


POST CARDS 


LATEST POST CARD NOVELTY. 
Election Candidates. Nothing else like 
it. Just copyrighted. Great seller. Intense 
interest in the two leading Presidentid? can- 
didates. You turn the card and take your 
choice, The timeliest and catchiest picture 
etal. Write today $1.00 per hundred. 
end ten cents instz amps forsixsamp lecards. 
_ E. L., Box 360-Harrison, New York. 











} paid. 





RIFE 


FOR THE HOME | 


LET ME SEND you a case of my Home 
Made Grape Juice. to the home or for your 
summer outing, Free to try. EF xpress pre- 

Write for particulars. (Mrs.) MARY 
MORRISON, Kalamazoo St., Paw Paw, Mich, 


PHOTOGRAPHY eo 
~ EXPER iy Photo Finishing promptly by 


mail. Highest grade work, prices reason- 
able, enlargements and copies a specialty. 
Splendid agency proposition for ladies or 
gentlemen. 2cts. for + artic vulars. Robt. L. 
Jobnston, 12 No Main Bt. Vilkes-Barre, -Pa. 


MACHINERY 
AUTOMAT Ic HY DR: AU L 10 RAD AM 
pumps water by water bows r—no attention | 
—no expense—2 feet fe aa elevates wate r 50 
feet, ete. Gus tranteed talog Fre 
RIFE RAM Co., 2197 Trinity Bldg. New York. | 




















WASHINGTON 


Its Sightsand Insights 
BY HARRIET EARHART MONROE 
A chatty, entertaining guide to the 
National Capital, full of anecdote and 
unconventional description, 
“ This is an extraordinarily readable account 
of the great capital.’”’-Lutheran Observer,Phila. 


12mo, Cloth. 184 Pages of Text and 
40 Pages of Inserted Illustrations. ‘ 
Price, $1.00, Net; by mail, $1.09. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS CoMPANY, New York. | 








JUST READY 


LONG LIFE 


AND HOW TO ATTAIN IT 


By PEARCE KINTZING, M.D. 


D. R. KLEWM, Specialist in U. §. Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. €.: ‘‘Dr. Kint- 
zing’s book is a veritable gem. It offers 
in compact manner to everyone, sick or 
well, most useful advice, and does it 
unostentatiously; yet there is not a 
paragraph in it the contents of which 
can not be upheld before the most ad- 
vanced scientist or specialist. His style 
is straightforward, he does not mince 
matters, yet withal his language is so 
chaste and refined that the book may be 
safely placed in the hands of school- 
children. I 
Kintzing 


should wish to see Dr. 
’s book in the hands of every 
child leaving school, of every parent 
and every teacher, It would bea god- 
send and counteract much quackery,” 


z2mo,cloth. $1.00, net; -y mail, $1.10. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
44-60 East 23d Street New York 











FOR YOUR TRIP ABROAD LEARN 
rFrRENCrF 
GERMAN or 
SPANISH 


In a few minutes of pleasant diversion 
every day for a little while you can learn 
any of the great foreign languages by 


The Celebrated, Natural 


‘Rosenthal Method 


for Quick Language Study 





Suecessful, beeause it is Nature’s own method 

Almost unconsciously you glide into thinking in 
the new language, this being the natural, sure way of 
hecoming familiar with the new tongue. You will 
speak, think, and write the mew language in surpris- 
ingly short time. Thonsands of “Digest” readers 
have used it. Price for each language, 86.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 








“Smile 
Happy” 


but don’t try it without getting Mar- 
shall P Wilder's new book—"* Smiling 
*Round the World’’-the best thing since 
Mark Twain’s ‘“‘Innocents Abroad.’ 

Wilder’s touraround the world gave him 
a great opportunity to see and hear the 
funny things pe ople do and say. You 
see ten times as much as _if you went 
with any one else, and Wilder keeps you 
laughing all the way. It’ s full of world- 
wide laughs ‘a ry-go-round of 
fun,” ia aantiy Rinstrate ee Price, 31,50 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23D STREET, NEW YORK 











Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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| A Child’s Guide), EeStieeu.. ii 
to Pictures ai to ~ 
By CHARLES H. CAFFIN 


“That the plain citizen may come into his own and be a ruler, 
For Young People, Parents 


controlling in a.business-like way the Junctions of our civic life.’ 
Teachers and Libraries 





































“Practical Citizenship” “Law and Commerce ”’ 1s an 
treats ol underlying principles. Mt will Wustrated Mouthly Magazine of the 
intensely interest the Veteran or start greatest value to menin active charge 
right the Youth casting his first vote, of business affairs, who want to qualify 
hi will make better members of every \ themselves for business or to keep 
party and a better citizen o) every man. posted on matters necessary for ev ery 
Strictly non-partisan. Price $1.50 man to know. 2.00 Yearly. 
That which { Send us $2.00 for a Yearly Subscription to ** Law We offer to 











It so explains good pictures that the 
child learns to love them, to know why 
he loves them and to recognize the 
qualities common to all great pictures. 


Regularly < and ¢ ommeree ™ and we will send you absolutely » you now 







costs $8.50 ( FREE A COPY OF « PRACTICAL CITIZENSHIP.” ) for 32.00 Qe 
Address “Law and Commerce,” 150 Nassau Street, New York City 


68 BI 











By the author of “How to Study Pictures” The international Language 


LEARN | Travel 


Handsomely illustrated and bound. Net, $1.25 , , 
Pesta, 1a. anita r PFRAN T The Battle Greek Sanitarium 
\ Send for a short List of Popular The world’s foremost Health Resort in physiological and 


dietetic methods. 200 kinds of baths; large indoor and 

















en 


























\ Art Books AT HOM Ee outdoor swimming pools, electricity, massage, Swedish 
: movements, mechanica) vibration, delicious unequaled 
; Standard Series of Text-Books health cuisine, trained nurses. Cool, breezy dining room 
j on top floor. Luxurious modern appointments. Boating, 
THE BAKER @ TAYLOR CO. Esperanto in Fifty Lessons, Edmond Privat $ .50 net riding, driving, golf, tennis, picnicing. Cool. bracin 
N York Esperanto at a Glance, Edmond Privat : 15 net Michigan climate, 600 feet above sea level. The idea 
onnor’s Complete Text Book, Grammar, etc. -50 net ace to rest, recuperate and build . t health 
33 East 17th Street, New Yor Lessons in Esperanto, G, W. Bullen .25 net Benutifal Souvenir Portfolio FREE, ee ee 
Handy Pocket Vocabulary, Paper .)0 net 
Rano Pai ntc P rime ae 10c. net ee Re ader -25 net Box 74, BATTLE CREEK, MICK. 
Rhodes English-Esperanto Dictionary (Ne 2.00 net H 
Handy Dictionaries (Eng.-Esp. or Esp.-Eng. ), each .60 net 
Fundamento Krestomatio— Prose, Poetry, Pa. $1 net; clo. 1.50 net Clark's Cruises of “Arabic™ 16,000 
e= Send for Circular and full information. - - tons 
Feb. 5, Cruises Round 
A ¥ FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY the World, Wall Tours, “08, Hound the World. 
NEW YORK—158 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO—SO Wabash Ave. F.C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 








3 Manuscript acceptable for 
JEFFERSON | AUTHORS: !occhcrihe! What Upsets the Minister? 


Careful readings necessary. NO charge. Terms quoted 
AFT 





MS. examination. ; Dr. Henry F. Corsy answers this Question in the 
Y A Storehouse aa ROXBURGH PUR. Co. (INC.), mass. | HOMILETIC REVIEW for August. 
: MASS. | 
_ o f Wisdom for Per copy, 30 cents. Per Year, $3.00. 





FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEWYORK 


0 N’T TALK unless you have 

**Both Parties ¢x the coming Presidential — i -_ 
Campaign can profitably use many of the SOCIAL rad to sup- 
sayings of Jefferson on both sides of nearly , 

every question of importance before the THE NEW 

public.”— The Outlook, New York. MONEY ENCYCLOPEDIA REFORM » 





Politicians, Campaign FOR THE CONSERVATIVE INVESTOR 


Speakers and Writers 























SOME TIMELY TOPICS: OF SOCIAL REFORM, just issued, is the 

The Vice-Presidency, Jefferson’s views latest, most reliable, most comprehensive 

of the duties, responsibilities and place of work ever published. Nearly 700 large pages. 
The Vice-President in The Cabinet. By GEORGE GARR HENRY Price, $7.50. Write for special terms. 

Corporation Abuse of Power, What 2 apeos volume presents in clear form the sim- FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 

did Jefferson say on this? ple principles of investment and affords 


Shall we Exclude Japanese, Ghinese the reader a working knowledge of the vari- 
and Others? i did Taliseeoe say ous securities—stocks, bonds,mortgages,etc. 

















on Alien Laws? **A little volume worth having.”’— Brooklyn Citizen. NEARLY READY—ORDER TO-DAY 
Monopoly of Office or Political Intol- “"A book that is worth while, written byaman who Tur New. ONE-VOLUME 
What had ff t i knows what he is writing about. It treats of all kinds ’ 
erance. a ad Jefferson to oS of securities and explains in principle and detail the STANDARD 
this matter? methods by which investors can peach trustworthy con+ 
Dangerous Judiciary Decisions (such ||} “usions about them."—V. 
as the reversal of the Standard Oil's Fine). } |} 12mo, cloth, 75 cts., neti, by mail, 82 cts. DIGTI 0 NARY 
What had Jefferson to say on the Mis- 


carriage of Justice > FU NK & WAGNALLS co M PA NY “Worth more than # score of expensive books. ”—Bishop Vincent. 


“Just the Bible Dictionary to meet the needs of Clergymen and 
These and many other subjects of vital 44-60 East 23d Street, New York laymen.’’—Dr. Stewart, Pres. Auburn Theol. Seminary, 


importance to-day are to be found in the RDER TO-DAY—SAVE [| 
J E. F F E R S OQ N i A N @) This entirely new, compact, re- li, 


| CYCLOPEDIA liable Bible Dictionary will shortly be issued. 

| Price will be $6. Place your order to-day at 

—a most scholarly, well arranged, classified, | | $4.00. No money need be sent till book is 

indexed and cross-indexed volume of over ready. Can be returned and money will be 

1000 pages, giving significant extracts from Nothing like refunded if not satisfactory. 

Jefferson’s voluminous BOOK FOR. i going at a ORDER To- DAY__SAVE 1-3 
JUST THE B R with good ad- ¢ 
CAMPAIGN SPEAKERS vice, given by one who has placed FUNK & WAGHALLS COMPANY, 44 €. 23d St., New York 

hundreds of young men and women. 


Get this new book—‘“‘ How to Get a 
Position and How to Keep it.’’._ Thor- Shall the Church Bar Out 


























ail 

















Jefferson’s views were those of a far-seeing 
statesman of great force and clearness. No 


better authority can be quoted in many of 





the arguments over present-day affairs. oughly up-to-date, s sound, and sensi- Sinners? 
; le. By mail 54 cents. READ Conditions and Tests of Fellowship in the Christian 
One Large Volume. Price, Cloth, $7.50. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPARY Church by Dx. CHaRLEs S, MacFaranp in the HOM- 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 44-60 East 23d Street nae oa 
44-60 EAST 23rd ST., NEW YORK Cs gO enim year, $3.00. 
FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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HOW TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC 


Valuable Books Covering the Entire Subject 














HOW TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC 
By GRENVILLE KLEISER 


Formerly Instructor in Elocution and Public Speak- 
ing in Yale Divinity School. 
A MOST SUGGESTIVE AND PRACTICAL SELF- 
INSTRUCTOR 

Hon. JosrpH H. CuHoate, New York, says: 
“‘ Many useful suggestions in it.” 

Hon. ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE: “It is admirable 
and practical instruction in the technic of speaking, 
and I congratulate you upon your thorough work.” 

JoHN W. WETZEL, Instructor in Public Speak- 
ing, Yale University, New Haven, Conn.: ‘*The 
work has been very carefully and well compiled 
from a large number of our best works on the sub- 
ject of elocution. It contains many admirable 
suggestions for those who are interested in becom- 
ing better speakers. As a general text for use in 
teaching public speaking, it may be used with 
great success.” 


“A COURSE OF STUDY” Booklet— 








A DESK BOOK OF ERRORS IN 
ENGLISH 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, F.S.A. 


“This book should be on the table of every 
one who wishes to speak pure English.’”— 7%e 
Liem, Philadelphia. 

“It is a book that should be on every writer’s 
desk. If studied in season and out of season it 
will correct numerous inelegances and vulgarities 
of speech.” — Zhe Union, Springfield, Mass. 

“The book is admirably arranged to facilitate 
search for a decision on a moot point or a double 
usage, and is invaluable for the writer who lacks 
the leisure for extended and thoughtful research.” 
— The Star, Washington, D. C. 
12mo, Cloth, 242 pages. 75 cents net; by mail 83 cents 





CONNECTIVES OF ENGLISH 








{20 LESSONS—FREE WITH EACH BOOK 
Cloth, 643 pages. $1,25 net; by mail $1.40 


THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH 
By ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


“The whole book is novel in its treatment, there being no other 
book published in which the mechanism of speech is dealt with in a 
similar manner.”—FPioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn. 


Large12mo. Illustrated by diagrams, etc. 130 pages. $1.00 net; 
by mail $1.10 








THE ESSENTIALS OF ELOCUTION 


_By ALFRED AYRES 
“It is worth more than all the ponderous philosophies on the 
subject.”’"— Zhe Lutheran Observer. 


“Tt is a case where brevity is the soul of value.”— Zhe Rochester 
Ferald. 


“ His suggestions are simple and sensible ’— 7he Congregationalist. 


“An unpretentious but really meritorious volume.”—Dramatic. 


Review. 
12mo, Cloth, Deckle Edges. Frontispiece. 75 cents postpaid 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE 


By NATHAN SHEPPARD 


“We advise every public speaker to read at least the opening 
chapter of this book, the rest will follow.”—7he Literary World, 
Boston. 

“T shall recommend it to our three schools of elocution. It is 
capital, familiar, racy, and profoundly philosophical.”—/Joseph T. 
Duryea, D.D. 

“Tt is replete with practical sense and sound suggestions, and I 
should like to have it talked into the students by the author.”— 
Prof. J. H. Gilmore, Rochester University. 


12mo, Cloth, 152 pages. 75 cents postpaid’ 


SEED THOUGHTS FOR PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
By ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 
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HOW MR. TAFT’S DECLARATION IS 
RECEIVED 


X 7HILE the custom of ceremoniously notifying a Presidential 
\\ candidate of his nomination weeks after the event has long 
since become a mere formality, the subsequent address of accept- 
ance still remains something more than an empty form. As the 
Milwaukee Il’7¢sconsin remarks, the speech of the nominee on this 
cccasion is peculiarly significant because it “sets forth in his own 
words the sense in which 


that his efforts to establish essential differences between the two 
parties on the economic issues of the day only serve to emphasize 
the absence of such differences. The New York Glode (Rep.) 
finds the speech of acceptance “unfortunately voluminous,” but 
“amazingly free from claptrap.” The same paper notes with ap- 
proval that “Mr. Taft pays to the American people the compliment 
of addressing them all as intelligent, reasoning beings ”—a depart- 

ure, it adds, which is “uncommonly welcome.” 
The key-note of the address was sounded at once in Mr. Taft's 
frank declaraton of alle- 





he understands the plat- 
form of his party and 
the manner in which 
he will interpret the 
pledges of that plat- 
form if elected by the 
people.” In accepting 
the Republican nomina- 
tion at Cincinnati last 
week Mr. Taft defined 
concisely the key-note 
of his administration 
should he be elected, 
and explained frankly 
and lucidly, to the ex- 
tent of more than 12,000 
words, his attitude to- 
ward each issue which 
is likely to figure in the 
campaign. By the Re- 
publican press his dec- 
laration is received 





with conspicuous appro- 





giance to “the Roosevelt 
policies of progress and 
regulation,” coupled 
with the assertion that 
“the chief function of the 
next Administration .. . 
is distinct from, and a 
progressive development 
of, that which has been 


Roosevelt.” it was 
Theodore Roosevelt, 
says Mr. Taft, who or- 
ganized and led the 
movement “to save the 
country from the dan- 
gers of a plutocratic gov- 
ernment, toward which 
we were fast tending.” 
The Republican party’s 
chief hope of success in 
the present controversy, 





he asserts, must rest on 





val, while its thorough- 
ness and candor evoke 
much praise from the in- 
dependent press and even win tributes from Democratic papers. 
Thus the Hartford Zzmes (Dem.) remarks that “Mr, Taft is 
entitled to the applause of his friends and some admiration on 
the part of his opponents,” and it would not be surprized if 
his speech were to win him some independent Democratic 
votes. Altho Mr. Taft is at pains not only to make himself clear 
in regard to the various planks of the Republican platform, but also 
to exhibit what seem to him the weak points in the Democratic 
structure, the Springfield Republican (Ind.) nevertheless insists 


MR. TAFT AND MEMBERS OF THE NOTIFICATION COMMITTEE, AFTER THE 
CEREMONY IS OVER, 


the confidence which the 
people have in the sin- 
cerity of its intention to 
continue the Roosevelt policies. Therefore the chief function of the 
next Administration, continues Mr. Taft, will be “to complete and 
perfect the machinery” by which the moral standards of the business 
community may be maintained, by which the lawbreakers may be 
promptly punished, “but which shall operate with sufficient accu- 
racy and dispatch to interfere with legitimate business as little as 
possible.” “Such machinery,” he admits, “is not now adequate.” 

Those who have looked for a new era under President Taft, if 
he should be elected, remarks the New York Press (Rep.), can 
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not question, after reading his declaration, that if there is to be 
any change at all it will be one of method, not of motive. Refer- 
ring to Mr. Bryan’s rival claims as the logical exponent of Roose- 


veltism the New York 777bune (Rep.) says: 


“But Mr. Bryan advocates no ‘clinching’ of the Roosevelt poli- 
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SENATOR WARNER NOTIFYING MR. TAFT THAT HE IS THE 
REPUBLICAN NOMINEE FOR PRESIDENT, 


cies. He is for hurrying the country on into new and untried fields 
of governmental experimentation. Mr. Taft is for progress as 
history always makes it, for history is neverinahurry. Mr. Bryan 
is for progress as agitators and visionaries would always have it, 
without a breathing-space for humanity on the run to perfection. 
Mr. Bryan is for the destruction of anything that does not harmon- 




















CONFIDENCE RESTORED. 
The key that opened another period of prosperity. 


—Thorndike in the Baltimore American. 
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ize with his view of what should be. Destruction is the quickest 
way. Mr. Taft is for removing objectionable qualities and turn} 


. Ing 
serviceable elements to the use of mankind. Mr. Bryan would 


destroy the trusts. It is the simplest and most expeditious way 
Mr. Taft would compel them to cease from doing harm and set 
them to doing good. Mr. Taft would make haste slowly. Mr 
sryan has only contempt for that ancient summary of the results 
of all human experience.” 

The New York Suz (Ind.), while troubled over Mr. Taft's alle- 
giance to Roosevelt, admits that “he’s all right in spite of every- 
thing”; and it adds that “his speech, deplorable as it is, will] not 
lose him a Kepublican vote.” In the opinion of the Louisville 
Post (Ind.) Mr. Taft’s address “will appeal especially to the in- 
dependent voter.” Many papers remark that he expresses himself 
as a judge rather than as an advocate, and a few complain of the 
resultant lack of sensationalism and “go.” From all sides, how- 
ever, come tributes to his “sanity” and “courage.” According to 
the Detroit Vews (Ind.) he has written “the American platform” 
inasmuch as “he takes up the issues common to the parties and 
points the safe path of accomplishment rather than the uncertain 
path of experiment.” It is a revelation of the character of the 
man as well as of his clearly defined opinions on public questions, 
says the Nashville Banner (Ind.). “He is a constructive states- 
man; not a theorist, as is Mr. Bryan,” remarks the Providence 
Journal (ind.). Mr. Taft’s speech of acceptance, says the New- 
ark Evening News (Ind.), “is better than the Republican platform 
because it is more sincere, more frank, and more reliable.” His 
countrymen will do well to make him the next President of the 
United States, asserts the Boston Hera/d (Ind.), and the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger (Ind.) commends the fact that his address 
“makes no appeal whatever to passion or prejudice.” Yet it 
“leaves nothing untouched and nothing to the imagination,” re- 
marks the Chicago Evening Post (Ind.), while Zhe Record-Herald 
(Ind.) of the same city finds it “not epigrammatic or afire with 
eloquence, but very persuasive.” 


In an independent Southern paper, the Baltimore Vews, we read : 


“It is a great deal better for everybody to understand what we 
may expect in the event of Mr. Taft’s election. The character of 
the man precludes any appeal to the mob or any play to the gal- 
leries, and to those who believe that business can thrive and flourish 
under laws which compel recognition of the rights of the many as 














RETURN OF CONFIDENCE 
— Bowers in the Indianapolis Vews 


PROSPERITY. 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT. THAT WOULDN'T STICK. 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


NOT PULLED OFF 


well as the privileges of the few it is gratifying to see Mr. Taft 
stand firmly for the policy that it has been shown conclusively the 
country means ultimately to enforce.” 


Turning to the Republican press we find the note of gratulation 
alnost monotonous. “We doubt whether a less apologetic speech 
was ever made by a candidate for the Presidency,” remarks the 
Hartford Courant (Rep.), while the Baltimore American (Rep.) 
proclaims it “one of the ablest papers of its kind that has ever 
been prepared.” “It will win votes,” asserts the Brooklyn 77mes 
(Rep.), and this confidence is shared by the Minneapolis /ourna/, 
the Boston 7ranscript, the Philadelphia /uguzrer, the St. Paul 
Dispatch, the Des Moines Register and Leader, the Chicago Trib- 
une, the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, the Philadelphia 
Press, the Buffalo Vews, and the mass of the Republican press. 
The address “will give great comfort to the business men of the 
‘sountry and its workers in every condition of life,” asserts the 
Brooklyn Standard Union (Rep.). On the other hand, the New 
York Evening Post (Ind.) fears that the conservatism of his speech 
will cost votes among the radicals in the West and in the labor 
ranks. Yet the New York Press (Rep.) finds it “vibrant with the 
spirit of President Roosevelt,” and 7he Sux of the same city allots 
to Mr. Taft “the great bulk of the intelligent labor vote” on the 
ground that “the natural inclination of labor is to vote for an 
honest man.” 

So far the Democratic criticism of Mr. Taft’s speech has been 
mild and somewhat perfunctory in tone, the great length of the 
document possibly making it difficult to select a point of attack. 
The Florida Times-Union, of Jacksonville, dismisses it as the 
“weakest speech of acceptance ever made by a Presidential candi- 
date,” and the New York /Vor/d complains that it contains no 
word on the subject of economy and retrenchment. The New 
York 7imes warns its readers that Mr. Taft carries a big stick, 
even tho he speaks softly; and it protests against our being re- 
garded as “a nation of transgressors.” “But after all,” it adds, “it 
is a campaign, not of issues, but of men, and Mr. Taft is incom- 
parably the better man of the two.” To the Richmond 77/es- 
Dispatch the speech reveals “a man divided between two instincts, 
that of loyalty to his chieftain and that of anxiety to soothe the 
business interests which that chieftain has so thoroughly alarmed.” 

“Every statement is nicely parted in the middle,” jeers the 
Philadelphia Record, while the Charleston Vews and Courier 





JUST AS EASY! 
— George in the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


AS ADVERTISED. 


remarks that Mr. Taft’s apology for the length of his speech “is 
not accepted.” His declaration of allegiance to the Roosevelt 
policies, says the Nashville American, “will defeat him now be- 
fore he starts,” and the Macon 7e/egraph labels him a “me-too” 
candidate. The Charlotte Odserver, however, admits that “those 
Roosevelt policies upon which he lays most emphasis are the 
best,” while the Cleveland P/ain Dealer thinks that he manages 
“to temper the Roosevelt wind to the shorn corporations” in a 
manner not calculated to drive them to the support of his antagonist. 





THE NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE PARTY 
MAKES ITS BOW 


T Chicago last week the National Independence party made 
its first formal appearance on the political stage. The en- 
trance of this new national party, according to Mr. Hearst’s Evze- 
ning Journal, one of its official organs, emphasizes the discovery 
on the part of many Republicans that “the Republicanism of 
Root, Rockefeller, and reversals of judicial decisions has as much 
to do with Lincoln as the oldest walrus on an iceberg has to do 
with intensive farming in Southern New Jersey,” and the equally 
startling discovery on the part of numerous Democrats that “the 
present Democracy has about as much to do with Jefferson as a 
ring-tailed lemur has to do with differential calculus.” The new 
party, predicts the New York G/ode (Rep.), will receive attention 
mainly for its potentialities as a diverter of votes from the Demo- 
crats; and the New York 777zéune (Rep.) and the Philadelphia 
Press (Rep.) are glad to take the same view of the matter. “Here 
is a defiant challenge from a stubborn and alert foe whose every 
recruit must come from the Bryan ranks,” remarks the Democratic 
but anti-Bryan New York 77mes. 

While the press generally agree that the Independence party can 
not hope to be anything more than an “inconsequential side-show” 
so far as actual victory in the present campaign is concerned, many 
papers admit that it may have a decided influence in determining 
the final outcome of the elections in pivotal States. “No one ex- 
pects the vote cast by the League to run into huge figures,” says 
the New York World (Dem.), which nevertheless goes on to say: 


“But a party that last year polled for its candidate for Governor 
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in Massachusetts 75,000 votes, leading the Democratic ticket by 
5,000 and winning second place; a party that has grown from the 
Municipal Ownership League that in rgo5 polled 225,000 votes for 
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THOMAS S. HISGEN, INDEPENDENCE 
PARTY CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT. 


The New York American says of him: 
“Hisgen represents the fight of the 
American people at this hour, for his 
business career has been one long com- 
bat with tyrannical trust power and 
with the greatest of the trusts. He has 
fought Rockefeller and his trust in 
Massachusetts, and he has made his 
fight successfully.”’ 


Mayor of New York—a very 
close second indeed to Mr. 
McClellan — is’. well 
WatCQING. 6.6 ses 
“Tf dissatisfaction is espe- 
cially insistent in great in- 


worth 


dustrial States where the 
League is most thoroughly 
organized, some of which 


States have in the past been 
reckoned pivotal and deci- 
sive, then the active campaign 
of the League, with that of 
the older small parties which 
will profit in their several 
measures by the same discon- 
tent, may alter the balance of 
power, change the political 
map of the country, and make 
history for years to come,” 


Likewise the Baltimore 
News (Ind.) figures that 50,- 
ooo votes in New York, 30,000 
in Jllinois, and half as many 
in California—the three States 
where Mr. Hearst’s party is 
likely to prove most formida- 
ble—will go a long way to- 
ward deciding the result of the 
election. The New York fost 
(Ind.), Washington 
(ind.), and Philadelphia /z- 
guzrer (Rep.) also admit that 
the Independence party may 
exert a decided influence in the 
“A few thou- 


sand votes drawn from the 


pivotal States. 


Democrats in Indiana would 


put Democratic success there 


wholly out of the question,” remarks 7ze Star, and The Ln- 


guirer adds that if the League shall “cut any figure” at allin New 
York it will make Bryan’s success in the Empire State impossible, 


Another and less immediate 


phase of the situation is empha- 
sized by the Nashville American 
(Dem.), which remarks: 


“It may be possible ultimately 
to organize a radical party that 
both of the old parties will com- 
bine against, or that will succeed 
by combining the full radical 
strength 
divided into Republicans and 
Democrats. ... Mr. Hearst may 
be trying to erect a new radical 
party on the ruins of the Demo- 
cratic party after the manner that 
the Republican party rose out 
of the old Whig organization, Ii 
the Independence League should 
make a respectable showing in 
the campaign and the 
Democrats should suffer another 
crushing defeat. Mr. Hearst 
would be in position to push the 
idea of radica) primacy in 1912.” 


against conservatives 


present 


The platform upon which the 
Independence League has made 


Star 


its stand repeats many of the demands of the ] 
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Republican and 


Democratic platforms, but makes a declaration against both of the 


old parties. In the words of Mr. Hearst’s speech as tempor 


chairman of the convention, 
it aims “to be intelligently 
and courageously construc- 
tive, not merely obstructive 
like the Republican party or 
like the Demo- 
cratic party.” 

“The platform is essentially 


destructive 


a ‘twilight zone,’ a strange 
jumble of State and national 
issues,” says the Brooklyn 
Times (Rep.), and the New 
York JVorld (Dem.) 
the opinion that while “some 
of the planks are harmless 


is of 


and afew good, the ridiculous 
platform contains other planks 
which are distinctly destruc- 
tive to representative govern- 
ment and in the ex- 


treme.” On the other hand, 
the Hartford 7Zzmes (Dem.) 


vicious 


believes that this latest dec- 
laration from Chicago “is of 
a kind that wil] appea) more 
directly and more strongly to 
a very large class ” than either 
of the other platforms. The 
more important demands of 
the new are thus 
cataloged in the New York 


American: 


platform 


ary 

















JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES, INDEPEND- 
ENCE PARTY CANDIDATE FOR VICE- 
PRESIDENT. 

Mr. Graves is a prominent Southern 
newspaper man and is now employed 
by Mr. Hearst on his New-York paper. 


“The revision of the tariff, not by its friends, but by the friends 


of the people. 


“The enactment of laws to prevent the evils of overcapitaliza- 
tion and to make stock-watering impossible. 


“A navy large enough to protect both coasts. 

“The establishment of a National Department of Health. 

“Government inspection of railroads, and stringent Jaws govern- 
ing employers’ liability in case of accidents to employees. 
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DETRACTING FROM THE BIG SHOW. 
Brinkerhoff in the Cleveland Leader 


“The extension of the parce)s 
post. 

“The popular election of Uni- 
ted States Senators. 


“The popular election of 
all judges, both Federal and 
State. 


“Honest election and primary 
laws. 

“The initiative and referendum, 

“The right of recall of office- 
holders. 

“Government ownership of tele- 
graph companies. 

“Postal savings-banks—the de- 
posits to be loaned to the people 
on good and sufficient security. 

“A satisfactory system of good 
roads. 

“No injunctions to be issued 
without previous trial on merits, 
and all contempt-of-court cases 
to be tried by a jury. 


“nm 


Che prohibition of child 
labor. 
“The suppression of bucket- 


shops and fictitious dealings in 
farm products, 
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THE START OF THE MARATHON FROM THE GROUNDS OF WINDSOR CASTLE, 


Dorando, the Italian runner, who was the first man to reach the Stadium, but who collapsed before reaching the tape, is the fourth runner from the rear, 
in dark running-trousers, 


“The exclusion of immigration of Asiatic laborers into the 
United States.” 


Mr. Bryan, aster emphasizing the fact that a number of the 
declarations of Mr. Hearst’s party are identical with or substanti- 
ally similar to the planks of the Democratic platform, comments 
in part as follows ; 


“The question that must confront each member of the Independ- 
ence party is this: Will he assist in the defeat of the Democratic 
party, which stands for so much that he favors, merely because he 
can not get a)] that he would like? Either the Democratic party 
or the Republican party will win, and the voter who, preferring 
the Democratic platform to the Republican platform, joins with 
the Independence party merely assists the Republican party, and 
thus defeats several of the reforms in which he js interested.” 





SOME ASPECTS OF THE OLYMPIC GAMES 
N OTWITHSTANDING the fact that American athletes suc- 


ceeded in carrying away the premier honors in the track 
and field events at the Olympic games recently completed in Lon- 
don, the American press continue to voice their dissatisfaction 
over Certain regrettable features of the contest. Among these were 
the attitude of hostility which many of the British track officials 
are said to have maintained toward the contestants from the United 
States; the refusal of an American athlete to dip the Stars and 
Stripes in salute when marching past the royal box ; and the insist- 
ence of the officials in charge that the contests should be carried 
out according to the insular traditions of the London athletic clubs. 
Not a few editoria) writers are of the opinion that the consequent 
bickerings and squabbles have so marred the purpose and ends of 
the athletic revival, namely, the promotion of international friend- 
ship and the spirit of amicable rivalry among the world’s athletes, 
as to bring into question their further usefulness. “The modern 
Olympic games have had a life of twelve years, but they do not 
seem to have benefited athletic youth or lifted athletics to a higher 
plane, and they seem to engender discord instead of cordiality,” is 
the comment of the Chicago Tribune. “The bitterness aroused 
will last for years unless allayed by some striking act of impor- 
tance,” remarks the Washington Sar. And the Savannah News 
believes it is safe to say that there isn’t an international team but 
has left London more or Jess disgruntled. The Washington Pos¢ 
also, viewing the international aspects of the games, expresses the 
belief that it is very possible for the Olympic games to cause “con- 
tention and trouble and bad feeling between nationalities that a 
generation of diplomacy and treaty-making could not wipe out.” 
The Chicago Record-Herald, however, taking a more optimistic 
outlook, holds that the “petering out of the modern Olympiads 
would be a melancholy commentary on contemporary ideals and 
sentiment,” 


The New York Z?mes and the New York 77zéune, altho ac- 
knowledging that there seems to be some ground for discontent, 
are not willing to stamp the general results of the games with fail- 
ure. Zhe 7rtbune is not convinced that all of the ill-feeling and 
the quick comments have been justified, and 7he Times augurs 
that time will soften the asperities caused by the conflict of judg- 
ment and that the Olym- 
pic games of 1908 will al- 
ways be pleasantly re- 
membered. To quote The 
Trzbune in part: 





“Whatever untoward in- 
cidents may have oc- 
curred or passions may 
have arisen in the fierce 
heat of conflict, it is to 
be hoped and expected 
that the American cham- 
pions will be approved 
as being equa))y generous 
in triumph and unrepi- 
ning in defeat, and that 
the net outcome of these 
contests wil) be an in- 
Crease Of international re- 
spect and _ good-fellow- 
ship more lasting and 
more precious than a)) 
the exultation over the 
winning of the games.” 


The Philadelphia Press 
adds that after the recent 
record made in London 
“the Olympic games of 
1912 wi)) have an impor- 
tance never known be- 
fore.” 


The less prominent in- 
fluences and tendencies 





of the Olympiad have 
also received some in- 


the American news)a- 
pers. The New York 
Sun grows especially in- 
dignant over the charge 





teresting discussion from { 





THE AMERICAN WINNER OF THE 
MARATHON, 
J. G. Hayes approaching the tape at the 


i , : end of his twenty-six-mile run. 
that the internationaliza- 


tion of sports is in the direction of professionalism in that it is 


making a business of pleasure. To quote: 


“Jt must be granted that the strenuous battle waged at Shepherd’s 
Bush could hardly have been associated with the idea of ‘pleasure ’ 
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in any mild, dilettante sense; but does that prove a depreciatory 
influence in the circumstances of the case? The Olympic games 
are surely not intended merely for mild pleasure or health. Con- 
sidering the gigantic proportions they have now attained they 
would be a preposterous waste of time and money if they had no 
more serious object. Are they not supposed to be advancing the 


great cause of universal comity and peace by providing, for one 
thing, a safe vent in the international sphere for those combative 


instincts which still unfortunately exist? If so, how can they be 
condemned if they do ‘tend to make a business of pleasure’ ?” 


The New York Press glories in the fact that Sheridan the Ameri- 
can threw the discus, “ Greek style,” thirty feet farther than the best 
records of the ancient Greeks, thus again illustrating the physical 
superiority of the modern athlete. The New York J/ai/, viewing 
the games through a mosaic glass, half-mythological and half- 
historical, says: 

“tis a romance of significance that in the newer Olympiads 
athletes should compete from lands known to the Greeks only in 


legend, if known at all, from lands lying beyond the ocean stream, 
beyond Thule, beyond the country of the pigmies, beyond the re- 


gion of the gold-guarding griffins, beyond ‘the baths of all the 
Western stars,’ beyond the reach of fable. The Hyperboreans 


were at the Shepherd’s Bush stadium in London; they are Finns. 
The Scythians had one representative, a Turk. We Americans 


were there as delegates from the lost Atlantis, and for good meas- 
ure there was Australia, of which neither Hesiod nor Herodotus 


nor Polydorus dreamed at all.” 


FREIGHT RATES UP OR WAGES DOWN? 


ag yeneral advance in freight rates by the railroads of the 

East and Middle West, which has been hanging fire since 
Jast winter’s panic caused a slump in railroad receipts, is again be- 
ing agitated in raiJroad circles. The railroads are now declaring 
that they face the unwelcome dilemma of being forced either to 
raise freight rates or lower railway employees’ wages, to secure 
funds to cover the cost of necessary improvements and to supply 
the needed facilities for moving the predicted bumper crops this 
fall. The manufacturers and shippers with a hand on the fluttering 
but encouraging pulse of industrial activity, and a fear that liberal 
bleeding is not the best remedy for the patient, are meeting these 


arguments with organized protests and political threats. 
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The New York Central has already announced its intention to 


raise rates before the middle of August, and the Erie, the 


fae 
salti- 
more & Ohio, and the Delaware & Hudson have taken 


a promi- 
nent part in the movement to send freight charges higher. The 
Reading, the Lackawanna, and the Lehigh Valley are opposer 
to making any increase at this time. 

in their efforts to justify rate increase, the railroads are quoting 
tables comparing the rates charged ten years ago with those of 
the presentday. The New York Press, while admitting that these 
tables on their face “seem to support the argument in favor of jp- 
creased charges due to higher price of labor and materials.” retorts 
that whiJe nominally there has been but a small increase in freight 
rates there has in reality been a decided rise in many cases due to 
the elimination of the rebate system, We read: 


“Ten years ago the printed railroad tariff was observed only in 
rare cases, and then only for small shippers. Nearly everybody 
got a cash rebate from the published rate. Consequently the net 


returns were much lower than the published tariffs indicated. 
Nowadays there are no direct rebates to shippers on the published 


rates. Therefore it is dishonest for the railroad managers to use 
the schedules of ten years ago for the purpose of comparison with- 


out the important explanation that the charges were actually much 
lower in almost every item of freight than the printed tariffs then 


showed, while this is not the case to-day. 
“In many other ways the revenues of the railroads have been in- 


creased. . . . By taking articles out of a class of frieght for which 
the charge is low, and putting them into a class for which a high 


rate is charged, the carriers accomplish just as much as if the tariff 
for a whole class of freight were boosted.” 

Another phase of the situation, which adds plausibility to the 
railroads’ side of the controversy, is the statement issued by Mar- 
tin A. Knapp, chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in which he makes it plain that he will not oppose reasonable 
increases in rates for certain kinds of goods. He would not sanc- 
tion a rate advance on any of the necessities of life, such as food- 
stuffs and fuel, but he argues that the cost of transporting certain 
other goods might be increased without injury to any one. This 
attitude of Mr. Knapp’s derives added interest from a later state- 
ment issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and said to 
have been instigated by the President, declaring that if a general 
increase is ordered by the railroads, a thorough and searching in- 
vestigation will be undertaken by the Government. 7%e Railway 
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UNCLE SAM—“ If she only spanks him. .Wow'” 
McCord in the Newark Azvening News. 


HE LL GET HIS. 


Donahey in the Cleveland Plaiz Dealer. 


HOLLAND AS A DISCIPLINARIAN. 
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“NEVER TOUCHED ME!” 
—Williams inthe Philadelphia Pzdlic Ledger. 


A LITTLE AWKWARD AT FIRST. 


—Rogers in the New York Herald. 


SHACKLED, 


World, eliminating all other considerations, believes that the 
controversy has narrowed down to a clear question of higher rates 
or lower wages. It unravels its view of the situation thus: 


“An advance in railway rates is advocated and supported be- 
cause opposed to it stands the alternative of a reduction in the 
wages of railway labor, to be followed in all reasonable probability 
by a general cut in wages in all other occupations. So much is 
generally admitted. Railway revenues have been so seriously 
reduced that either gross earnings must be increased or operating 
expenses must decline. The only way to increase gross earnings 
under existing conditions is to raise rates, and the only way to 
decrease Operating expenses is to reduce wages, 

“The question before the United States which, in our opinion, 
far transcends in importance any issues of the Presidential cam- 
paign, is a choice between these alternatives. Shall the railroads 
be allowed to raise their rates or shall they be forced to reduce 


their wages ?” 


“Partizans of the shipping interests are vehemently urging the 
second alternative,” this same paper adds, continuing : 


“Suppose their advice is taken, and that railway wages are re- 
duced. The first effect, as Vice-President Brown, of the New 
York Central, has so ably shown, will be, probably, to precipi- 


tate a conflict between the members of railway-unions and their 
EMpIOVERS..... >. % +6 


“We are not so far from the depression which followed the panic 
of 1893 that we have forgotten the important part which the great 


> 


strikes of that period played in prolonging hard times.’ 


“On the other hand,” The Railway World proceeds, taking up 
the second hgrn of the dilemma, “if the sound sense of the country 
prevails, and a moderate advance in freight rates is allowed, rail- 
way earnings will advance, and the price of railway securities will 
follow them upward.” To quote further: 


“These advances in securities will furnish the basis for the finan- 
cing of railway extensions and improvements ; it will furnish the 
funds for Mr. James J. Hill’s estimated expenditure of $1,000, 000,- 
ooo a year. The expenditure of this money will stimulate the de- 
mand for every material which enters into railway construction, 
and will stimulate activity first in the iron and steel and coal- 
mining industries, and second in those branches of industry which 
depend directly or indirectly upon retail trade. A renewal of rail- 
way buying suchas will naturally follow an improvement in railway 
earnings is the only available means for quickly converting de- 
pression into prosperity.” 

The Louisville Post looks with suspicion upon Zhe Rarlway 
World's and Mr. Hill’s theory of economics. “That the farmer 


must submit to an increase in the rate on grain, the lumberman on 


lumber, the laborer on his supplies, in order that they may benefit 
by the railroads’ expenditures,” The Post stamps as economy ac- 


cording to the “new dispensation.” 


THE AMERICAN FARMER FEEDING THE 


WORLD 


Fe werieiaaes is in the supremely comfortable position of being 
the world’s great food-basket, declares W. M. Hayes in the 
current number of The World's Work. “To the world’s inter- 
national trade,” he continues, “this country contributes one-fifth 
of the wheat, one-fourth of the hops, one-third of the corn, two- 
fifths of the meat, nearly one-half of the oil-cake and oil-cake meal, 
almost one-half of the leaf tobacco, two-thirds of the cotton, and 
four-fifths of the cottonseed-oil.” y 
The great bulk of our cotton, the writer tells. us, goes to the 
United Kingdom, Germany, and France, with lesser quantities to 
Italy and Spain. Most of our grain and animal products exported 
are taken by the United Kingdom, Germany, the Netherlands, and 
Belgium. On the other hand, our live-stock exports are more 
widely distributed. To quote: , 
“Some go across the Pacific Ocean to Asiatic Russia, some to 
British South Africa, and some to the countries nearest us on the 


south. Competition from the Argentine, South African, Austra- 
lian, and New-Zealand surplus confines most of our meat ship- 


ments to the North-Atlantic steamship lines leading to Northern 
Europe. It is of interest to note that Cuba takes $8,500,000 worth 
of our animal products, mostly in the form of bacon, hams, salted 
or pickled pork, fresh beef, and lard, that it may the more exclu- 
sively devote its energy to the production of sugar, tobacco, and 
other crops suited to its climate and soil.” 


The average annual farm value of the products of American 
farms for the last five years up to 1907 inclusive, according to this 
writer, amounts to $6,537,000,000; the value of our agricultural 
exports, $931,000,000; and the value of our agricultural imports 
is $530,000,000, thus leaving an excess of exports over imports of 
$401,000, 000. 

Nothwithstanding this tremendous bank-roll of the farmer, how- 
ever, Mr. Hays finds Uncle Sam, in a degree, a wasteful farmer. 
We read further ; 

“The grains and oil-cake he exports carry with them nitrogen, 


phosphoric acid, and potash, worth, at current prices for these 
fertilizer ingredients, tens of millions of dollars, Two-thirds of 
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THE FOREIGN COUNTRIES WHICH OUR FARMERS HELP TO FEED AND CLOTHE. 


these chemical substances are carried abroad in oil-cake, corn, and 
other coarse grains which bring us not many more millions than 
the market value of the fertilizers they contain, and are mainly 
used in the production abroad of dairy, meat, and beverage prod- 
ucts to be sold in part in competition with America, and to make 
richer manure with which to ‘increase the yields of forage, grain, 
and garden crops in foreign countries. Of the exportation of the 
coarse grains we can not feel proud.” 





MR. BRYAN’S CAMPAIGN MANAGERS 


HE selection of Norman E. Mack, of Buffalo, as chairman of 

the National Committee, says Mr. Bryan, “is a recognition 

of the Eastern Democracy and an announcement that we intend to 
fight for New York.” At the same time the prominence of Okla- 
homa in Democratic affairs this year is maintained by the allot- 
ment of the treasurership to Governor Haskell. “Mr. Mack is 
probably closer to Mr. 





Bryan than any _ other 
Eastern leader,” says 
the Jacksonville /~lorida 
(Dem.). 
His appointment is hailed 
by the Brooklyn C7¢zzen 


Times - Union 


(Dem.) as “a guaranty of 
the sincerity of Democra- 
cy’s fight for the people 
against the monopolists” ; 
and the same paper adds: 
“The fiasco of the Parker 
campaign was largely due 
to the fatuity of the candi- 
date in permitting corpo- 
ration agents like Taggart, 
Sheehan, and their like to 


run the Democratic cam- 





paign.” The Charleston 
News and Courter (Dem.) 











MORMAN E. MACK. admits that the new chair- 


° . y . ¢ Bia rae ; - 7a 
As chairman of the Democratic National man “Is a vast Improve- 
Committee he will have chargeof Mr.Bryan’s  jyent on Tom Taggart, of 
campaign. : = ‘ 
Indiana,” and it adds the 


optimistic remark that “with all the wrinkles smoothed out and 
Conners and Murphy working sincerely for the success of the ticket, 
there appears to be no reason why New York should not be carried 
by Mr. Bryan.” Frank H. Hitchcock, the Republican chairman, 
is reported to have assured Bryan that he was “much more fortu- 
nate than Mr. Taft” in his selection of a campaign manager. Mr. 
Mack—who is the proprietor and editor of the Buffalo 77mes—is 
described by the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle (Rep.) as 


“a hustler in politics as well as in business.” 
Times, an anti-Bryan Democratic paper : 


Says the Hartford 


“The Democrat-Populist of the Kansas-Nebraska-Oklahoma 
stripe gets satisfaction in dealing out vocal damnation to the East- 
ern Democracy, and to New-Yorkers in particular, twenty-nine 
days in every month, but is ready to spend the other one or two 
days in surreptitious efforts to connect with the Eastern brothers’ 
bankaccount. With Mr. Hearst’s League against him Mr. Bryan 
knows that he has no reason to expect to carry New York, but he 
knows that New-York money, and a lot of it, will be essential to 


run his campaign, and Mr. Mack is evidently in his opinion to 
undertake the collection of it.” ‘ 


The Toledo Blade (Rep.) sees in Mr. Mack “a strong, clean 
man, and one thoroughly acquainted with political conditions.” 
Very generally the press quote an interview with him which was 


published in 1905, and which seems to throw an interesting light 


on his attitude toward campaign funds. His words as quoted 
were as follows: 


“The Democrats of the country might as well understand clearly 
that they can never win by the use of boodle. I intend to speak 
frankly. Take my coun- 
ty, Erie, forinstance. In 
1900 we had a fund of 
about $4,700 in that 
county. We lost it by 
about 4,800 votes. Last 
year we had a fund of 
more than $50,000. We 
lost the county by more 
than 13,000 votes. Now, 
in 1806 it is a well-known 
fact that there was not a 
county in the Union in 
which we had money 
enough to buy the neces- 
sary postage-stamps, and 
yet we came within 601,- 
854 votes of electing a 
President. Last year 
(1904) we had plenty of 
money. I don’t believe 
that the public should be 
misled, and 1 will speak 
plainly. Last year we 
had all the money we 
could use in this or any 
other State. Yet we lost 
the election by 2,542,062, 
a defeat in spite of our abundance of money more than four times 
as great as in 1896, when we were so hard up for funds.” 

















HASKELL, OF OKLAHOMA, 


Who is treasurer of the Democratic National 
Committee. 


A man who can conduct a campaign without money is an asset 
to any party, remarks 7ke Blade. At the same time it is noted 
that the treasurer has been appointed from a State where the bank 


deposits are insured. 
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OLD-AGE PENSIONS IN ENGLAND 


HE Jate Premier Campbell-Bannerman promised a reform of 
1 the House of Lords, whom the Lower House were beginning 
to look upon as obstructionists, especially after the rejection of 
the Government Education Bill. The Lords may not have been 
influenced by any fears of molestation when they recently passed 
with singular promptness the Old-Age Pensions Bill which the 
Commons had voted on favorably with only twelve dissentient 
voices at the last reading. Yet there was opposition to this meas- 
ure, the most revolutionary, we are told, which has ever been 
carried by a British legislature. The law now practically provides 
an income for some half a million people above the age of seventy. 
During the debates in the House of Commons it met with opposi- 
tion as being merely an extension of the outdoor relief provided 
for by the existing Poor Law. Others claimed that it was incon- 
sistent and inadequate. For instance, as 7he Tadle¢ (London) 


declares : 


“A man with £739 invested in Consols would receive a pension 
of 5s. a week, while a man with nothing invested would also get a 
pension of 5s. A man with £831 similarly invested would get 4s. 
a week, with f£g15 invested 3s. a week, with £1,016 invested 2s. a 
week. A manand his wife living together who had £1,478 invested 


in Consols would each receive 5s. a week; with £2,217 invested 
they would receive 2s. a week each.” 


The British Weekly (London), however, which largely repre- 


sents those likely to benefit by the new law, greets it with grateful 
applause and observes : 


“It was frankly admitted on all hands that there will be diffi- 
culties in the administration of the pensions. We.are out upon a 
new road, and do not know what we may have to face. But ex- 
perience, and it may be costly experience, is the only teacher in 
such acase. For our part, we strongly approve of the measure. 
We hail it as a great step toward justice, and we believe that when 
it comes into action the Government will find that the people are 
by no means without a sense of gratitude. The wiser Tories clearly 
recognize that an alternative measure, based on contributions, is 
impossible. . . . It is too late for that. The people are roused 
and percipient. They do not mean to pay; they mean that the 
rich shall pay.” 


The principal objection raised in the House of Lords was founded 
on the inadequacy of the revenue to provide such pensions and at 
the same time guarantee the naval and military defense of the coun- 
try. Thus Lord Cromer, ex-proconsul of Egypt, remarked dur- 
ing the debate in the House of Lords that “a great European war 
was impending” and might come at any time, sooner or later dur- 
ing the next few years. Now, he added, was no time for pension- 
ing the aged at the expense of the Army and Navy. 

Taking up the challenge implied in these statements Mr. L. G. 
Chiozza Money, M.P., has shown in Zhe Dazly News (London) 
that at present, after paying the interest on the national debt, 
and satisfying all other claims of the budget the British Exchequer 
has still a very large annual balance. He thus exposes what he 
calls “prevalent illusion about national expenditure ” : 


“Of the £100,000,000 of real national expenditure, in round fig- 
ures, the Army takes £ 30,000,000, the Navy takes £ 30,000,000, and 
elementary education takes £15,000,000; together £75,000,000, 
or three-fourths of the whole. These three items mean that the 
nation either itself employs men, or causes by contracts men to 
be employed, in connection with armaments and schools. 1 do not 
need in this article to give all the details of the balance of £25,- 
000,000. Suffice it to say that it covers a great variety of national 
expenditures, from the maintenance of the royal family to the 
first instalments ‘of old-age pensions, from the Customs Office to 
the charwomen at the Board of Trade. Nearly the whole of it is 
real national expenditure, with an important reservation. The 
£1,200,000 for pensions is not national expenditure at all, but 
merely a transfer of money from certain persons to certain other 
persons. Money is taken from A, a taxpayer, and handed to B, an 


aged poor person. The nation, just as when it raises and pays 
debt interest, has not ‘spent’anything. It has merely taken from 
A and given to B the means to buy bread. Trade is unaffected, 
save in so far as a well-to-do person has a little less to spend on 
luxuries, while an indigent person has a little more to spend on 
necessaries. The nature of trade is affected for the setter, while 
its volume remains unaltered.” 


Of the ratio of national expenditure to income he remarks: 


“The national expenditure, then, being only about Z 100,000,000, 
let us compare it with the national income, for how absurd it is to 
make a charge of extravagance without bringing into view the 
income of the alleged extravagant. 

“Let us apply the test. The national income is certainly not less 
than £1,750,000,000. In view of the remarkable revelations as to 
income made by Mr, Asquith in his Budget speech this year, [ do 
not hesitate to declare my own opinion that the national income is 
nearer £1,900,000,000 than £1,750,000,000. The gross income of 
the income-tax classes alone was last declared at £980,000,000. 

“What shall we calla modest contribution by the public to really 
‘national ’ expenditure? Shall we say a tithe of income? Thena 
tithe in our case is probably {£190,000,000. And our actual 

national’ expenditure, as I have shown, is only £ 100,000,000, 
In short, our national expenditure, so far from increasing ‘out of 
all bounds, ts but about 5 per cent. of all our national income.” 





ENGLISH ADMIRATION FOR AMERICAN 
ATHLETES 


HE superiority of American over English athleticism has 
been recently proved by the results of the Olympic Games 
in London. Nor are the English press slow to recognize and 
acknowledge this superiority. They point to the victories of their 
transatlantic cousins as examples to the strong and swift men of 
England. They emphasize the careful and scientific training which 
the victors have undergone, and they think that English athletes 
have been too cocksure and too remiss in their preparation for the 
now memorable struggle. Thus the London 77mes remarks : 


“In spite of our own long start in athleticism we have lagged 
behind in these games, no doubt partly from our national habit 
of thinking that everything will come right on the day; and we 
may take example from the Americans of the value of hard and 
scientific training.” 

In a tone of lamentation 7Ze Daily Mail (London) thinks 


“that foreign representatives will go to their homes with the news 


that the British race is showing signs of deterioration, and the 
foreign press will no doubt draw the conclusion that we are de- 


cadent alike in sporting instinct and in physical endowments.” 


“We congratulate the United States on her complete and con- 
clusive victory in the Marathon race,” declares the London Daz/y 
News. “It left England entirely out of the reckoning.” “The 
American athletes,” observes Zhe Daily Chronicle (London), 
“won most of the honors of this eventful race, which may fitly be 
called the American Marathon. Every American has the fullest 
right to be proud of the result.” The London 7imes in a second 
editorial refers to the collapse of Dorando, the Italian runner, and 
thinks that he 
“by his gallant struggle proved again that Italy is able to breed 
men of pluck and endurance. At the same time Englishmen will 
rejoice in the victory of an American and in the splendid display 
made by the representatives of the United States. 

“In the race the American contingent had it nearly all their own 
way. Undoubtedly we must revise our estimate of English and 
American athletes’ comparative worth.” 


The Daily Telegraph (London) is the only paper which thinks 
that Dorando was dished out of the prize by the officious interfer- 
ence and assistance of his friends, but allows that the decision of 
the umpires must be accepted, and declares : “ Nobody can contest 
the judges’ verdict, yet never was there harder luck.” 
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THE REVOLT OF “YOUNG TURKEY” 


A BDUL HAMID, long known through Christendom as Ab- 
dul the Damned, has followed the example of the Czar of 


4 


Russia and the Shah of Persia. 
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By courtesy of ‘‘ The Woman’s Home Companion,’’ 





ABDUL HAMID. 

In the drawing of this, the only portrait ever made of the Sultan of 
Turkey, Mr. Davenport risked his own personal liberty and that of 
his companions. Altho watched by spies who repeatedly searched his 


baggage for the precious sketch, he finally succeeded in smuggling 
it out of the country in a bale of hay. 


monarch. So far he has been nothing but the Commander of the 


Faithful and has been responsible for the massacre of at Jeast a 
hundred thousand people who were not included in his 


He has become a constitutional 
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Sultan will leave his parliament to conduct the business of the 
nation, or bombard them into silence, or dissolve them by a 
peremptory ukase. 


= “Vv | . . 
Of course the “Young Turks” belong in many instances to the 
Army and are officers who head the revolt against 


oi autocratic 
tyranny. Thus the Manchester Guardian observes: 


“ Many of the officers in the Macedonian Army have been edu- 
cated in Europe, and are for that reason objects of distrust to the 
Central Government, which subjects them to a degrading system 
of espionage, and condemns zealous soldiers anxious for distinc- 
tion to irksome inaction. Among these men the Young-Turkish 
movement has found excellent material for its propaganda. As 
long ago as 1904 there was a Young Turkish party among the 
officers, and, as we mentioned yesterday, a proposal was then 
made and decisively rejected to join hands with the Bulgarian 
Revolutionary organization. The wholesale arrests of popular 
officers for political reasons that followed the recent Commission 
seem to have determined them to appeal to force. Before Niazi 
Bey left Resna he placarded the town with bills stating that he 
was in full sympathy with the movement of the Young Turkish 
party. Similar appeals have been posted in Uskub, Monastir, and 
Salonika, and the discontent was so wide-spread that the Porte 
at one time actually thought of recalling all the officers in the 
Macedonian Army, to be sure of removing the culprits.” 


But the disturbance has been attributed to other causes. The 
Neue Freie Presse (Vienna) thinks that the Anglo-Russian agree- 
ment encouraged the Turkish liberals to indulge in this outbreak 
against the Sultan whose power it seemed to threaten. The los- 
siscthe Zeitung (Berlin) attributes the whole business to Eng- 
lish intrigues, while the Constantinople correspondent of the Vee 
Zeit (Berlin) declares that Germany is trying to come to a military 
agreement witheTurkey and is stirring up disaffection in the Army 
in the hope of being called upon to train and discipline the troops, 
and thus balk the alleged designs of England. The French papers 
laugh at the idea that England has had anything to do with the 
crisis through which Turkey is passing. The Journal des Débats 
(Paris) is exceptional in charging the revolution to English machi- 
nations. In answer to this the Figaro (Paris) remarks that the 
“Young Turks” are solely responsible. Of the idea of English 
intrigues as maintained by the Débars the /¢garo remarks : 


“To entertain this notion would be to give too much honor 
to England. If no liberal idea, no effort toward progress and 





faithful, for they were Christians. The revolt of his 
troops, the rise of the “Young-Turkey” party, has 
forced him to capitulate. He has granted a constitution 
to European Turkey, and his well-known tendency to 
assassination will hereafter be curbed by responsible 
ministers and a parliament representative of his people. 

There are said by the European press to be several 
factors in the movement which led to the revolt of the 
Turkish Army, and the pressure which forced Abdul 
Hamid’s subscription to a document giving to his sub- 
jects a constitution which he hated. The first element 
in the revolution, for such it must be called, is the 
activity of the “Young Turks,” of which the London 
Daily News writes : 


“Every one who has traveled in the East has met 
* Young Turks,’ educated and liberal men, who under- 
stood the reasons for the decay of their country. Hith- 
erto they have talked, and written, and suffered. But 
they have rarely acted. At length the moment of action 
has come. Some of these young officers are ready to 


risk life and fortune. Some of their men will follow 
them. We may be far as yet from actual revolution. 
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But the time of fermentation has begun.” 


Undoubtedly “the time of fermentation” wil] go on in 
Turkey, we are told, until events show whether the 


SOME OF THE SULTAN OF TURKEY’S YOUNGER SONS. 


Abdul Hamid has a large family, the eldest having been born in 1870, while the youngest 


is quite a little boy. They are not all by the same mother, and it would need considerable 
ingenuity to catalog them all. 
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civilization, could spring from anything but seed planted by 
England, all we can say is that we ought to take off our hats to 
the only great people in the world; and as to other nations, the 
less they say about it the better.” 


GERMANY AS RULER OF THE AIR 


OME veais ago the Emperor William II. propounded to his 
~eople the axiom “Our future is on the sea.” Since that 
time the dockyards of Germany have been kept busy, but their 
products have not outstript either in number, weight, or armament 
the ships of other nations. The Navy League did much to create 
enthusiasm throughout all Germany in favor of an increased fleet, 
but the Navy League has recently fallen upon evil days and has 

















THE KAISER’S DREAM. 


—Fischietto (Turin). 


been torn by dissensions. German statesmen and military men 
are therefore turning their attention to another element, the air, 
as the field of military or naval operations. The warring legions 
which Josephus describes as crowding the sky over doomed 
Jerusalem are to become realities. We learn from the press 


that in Berlin an Aerial Navy League has been formed, which | 


has undertaken the organization of a fleet of dirigible balloons 
armed and equipped like sea-sailing vessels. Germany has, more- 
over, through Messrs. Krupp, of Essen, bought of its inventor, 
Colonel Unge, a Swede, all rights to a new aerial torpedo to be 
fired from ships, dirigibles, or . fortresses. According to the 
London S¢axdarad’s correspondent : 

“Colonel Unge’s torpedo can be fired without producing any 
recoil, hence the torpedo tube is light, and easy to move quickly 
from place to place. The air torpedo tube is conveyed on a motor- 
car, and can be speedily unmounted and fired without any elabo- 


rate preparations; much more rapidly than field artillery can be 
brought into position for firing. 


“The air torpedo can be used in every kind of warfare, and can 
be fired without the least noise.” 

Accorditig to Zhe Evening Standard and St. James’s Gazette 
(London), “military experts declare that the air torpedo is a truly 
epoch-making invention, which adds one more horror to modern 
warfare.” 

Referring to Germany’s dream of aerial predominance the Xoe/- 
nische Zeitung, which speaks officially, reminds its readers how 
England refused to entertain the idea of a channel tunnel connect- 
ing London by rail with, Paris, for fear of unexpected invasion. 
This journal adds that England’s navy prevents the possibility of 
an invasion by sea. But, it has been asked, what can prevent the 
sky of the British Isles from being overspread by an aerial fleet ? 


The Cologne journal quoted thinks that Germany would not have 
much advantage over England even by means of a fleet of much 


improved dirigibles. Thus we read: 


“The possibility of controlling an aerial ship and the improve- 
ment of such war-engines has been recently discust by specialists 
in their scientific journals. The military authorities have, how- 
ever, admitted that the air-ship will not for some time serve for 
anything more than a means of transport, tho not as a vessel fitted 
for aerial warfare. The 
dirigible balloon, even 
when it has_ fulfilled 
expectations in becom- 
ing essentially improved, 
must for some time re- 
main limited in its prac- 
tical usefulness. There 
is then no ground for the 
nervousness which seems 
to reign in certain Eng- 
lish circles. The idea of 
a hostile force brought to 
England by an aerial fleet 
is not therefore so far 
to be entertained as pos- 
sible, while against the 
landing of anarmy by sea 
England is more than 
sufficiently defended by 
her fleet. But let it fora 
moment be granted that 
Germany should obtain 
such undisputed predom- 
inance in the atmosphere 
as England to-day enjoys The “Fulton of the Air,’—the German 
over the ocean, should  aeronaut who has given to his native land a 
not Germany consider dirigible balloon which may bring to Germany 


the supremacy in the air, which England 
enjoys in the sea. 

















COUNT ZEPPELIN, 


herself bound to as- 
sume the same attitude 
as that assumed by England toward Germany ? Ought wenot then 
to feel that we would doright to act like England and impress our 
neighbors with the assurance that we are going to use our superior 
strength merely for our own protection and not for making an 
aggressive warfare upon our neighbors? ”— 7vrauslation made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 























THEY MAY WALL HIM UP BY LAND AND SEA, BUT—THEY CAN’T 
HEM IN THE AIR, 


—Amsterdammey, 
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WARNINGS OF A RUSSIAN PROPHET 


N spite of doumas and constitutions and promises of agrarian 
reform, the river of blood still Hows in Russia and governmental 
terrorism crushes down the people and keeps them helpless in its 
despotic clutch. The methods of autocracy still prevail, The 
common people are paralyzed and the ruling classes triumphant. 
A voice crying in the wilderness of injustice and cruelty is well 
worth listening to; andthe whole world of Europe, to judge from 
the newspapers which reproduce his words, are hanging upon the 
lips of the best man in Russia. For the great Russian prophet 
and patriot Count Tolstoy has been publishing in the German and 
English press a scathing attack upon what he styles “the murder 
rule of the Czar.” He begins by describing the execution of twelve 
peasants condemned by drumhead court-martial for an attack made, 
with intent to rob, upon an estate. He follows with an appeal to 
the ruling classes in these words: 

“ All you are now doing, with all your searchings, spyings, exi- 
lings, prisons, penal settlements, and gallows, does not bring the 
people to the state you desire, but, on the contrary, increases the 
irritation and destroys all possibility of pacification, Evenif no 
one knew what ought to be done to pacify ‘the people’—the whole 
people (many people know very well what is most wanted for the 
pacifying of the Russian people is the freeing of the land from 
private ownership, just as fifty years ago what was wanted was to 
free the peasants from serfdom)—if no one knew this,it would sti)) 
be evident that to pacify the people one ought not to do what but 


increases its exasperation. Yet that is just what you are doing.” 


He declares that if what is being done in Russia is ostensibly 
for the good of the nation, he, as a Russian subject, repudiates all 


part and lot in the course which is being taken, and he adds: 


“Everything now being done in Russia is done in the name of 
the general welfare, in the name of the protection and tranquillity, 
of the inhabitants of Russia. And if this be so, then it is also all 
done for me, wholive in Russia. . . . And being conscious of this, 
1] can no longer endure it, but must free myself from this intoler- 
able position. It is impossible to live so! I, at any rate, can not 


and will not live so. This is why | write this, and wil) circulate 











WILLIAM'S PANGERMANISTIC DREAM. 
The United States of Europe under one crown (of a hat). 


—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 





[August 8, 


it by all means in my power, both in Russia and abroad ; that one 
of two things may happen: either that these inhuman deeds may 
be stopt or that my connection with them may be snapt, and I He 
in prison, where I may be clearly conscious that these horrors are 
not committed on my behalf: or, still better (so good that I dare 
not even dream of such happiness), they may place Upon me, as 
on those aber dene a shroud and a cap, and may rites cae 
also off a bench, so that by my own weight { mav tiohte » we 

soaped noose round my mA ieee , iii iaiainta 


As a matter of fact, the ruling classs are working only for them- 
selves, we are told. To quote further: 


“What you are doing, you do not for the people, but for your- 
selves, to retain the position you occupy, a position you erroneously 
consider advantageous, but which is really a most pitiful and 
abominable one. So do not say that you do it for the people: 

. . . 2 
that is not true! All the abominations youdo are done for your- 
selves, for your Own covetous, ambitious, vain, vindictive, per- 
sonal ends, in order to continue a little longer in the depravity in 
which you live, and which seems to you desirable. However much 
you may declare that all you do is done for the good of the people, 
men are beginning more and more to understand you, and even 
more and more to despise you, and to regard your measures of re- 


straint and suppression, not as you wish them to be regarded, as 


the action of some kind of higher collective Being, the Govern- 
ment—but as the personal evil deeds of separate evil self-seekers.” 


Tolstoy is undoubtedly reviving the genuine spirit of revolution 
in the too listless and apathetic minds of his countrymen, declares 
Reynolds’s Weekly Newspaper, a popular London organ of the 
proletariat. To quote; 


“His [Tolstoy’s] vivid pictures of the horrible realities of the 
present situation, of a}) the sordid and hatefu) details of an execu- 
tion, stir one with shame and remorse even thousands of miles 
away. The highest official must blush to find his own direct re- 
sponsibility for the hangman’s work so clearly revealed, and the 
most comfortable citizen must grow restless as he realizes that 
these deeds are done professedly on his behalf. For the moment 
the physica)-force revolutionaries have been beaten down, but 
Tolstoy is kindling a greater revolution in the hearts of his fellow 


countrymen of a)) classes.” 
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1908) SCIENCE AND INVENTION ™ 


A PROTEST AGAINST THE FOURTH 
DIMENSION 


HAT it is time to object to articles and treatises on what is 
7 variously called, in its different phases, pangeometry, non- 
Euclidean geometry, the geometry of hyperspace, or -dimensional 
geometry, is the opinion of Judge Charles H. Chase, of Lansing, 
Mich., who writes to Zhe Monist (Chicago, July) in protest against 
yarious articles on the subject that have been appearing in that 


magazine. He says: 


“<Pangeometry’ may be very well as asort of mental) gymnastics 
to test the power of the reasoning-faculty by giving it a false or 
impossible foundation. Such are the old arithmetical puzzles as 
—‘[f 2 were 3, what would the halt of twenty be?’...... 

“A)) writers on ‘pangeometry,’ and ‘hyperspace’ to whom my 
attention has been called found their system on absurd or impossi- 
ble postulates, and that they reach absurd results is not surprizing. 
They assume that a straight line returns into itself; that the sum 
of the ang)es of a plane triangle is less than two right angles, or 
that it is greater; thatthe postulate of parallels is untrue, and that 
parallels meet at an infinite distance. 

“ All these propositions are without validity in truth. Even the 
last, which we meet with so often in mathematical works, is un- 
true and never ought to be stated as true, The real meaning of 
the statement is that, when we consider the distance of para)lels 
apart, it may be neglected as insignificant in comparison, when 
treating of lines infinitely long. As x matter of rea) truth the 
para)lels are as far apart at the infinite distance as they were at 
the place of beginning. This is, indeed, true by our definition of 
garallels. .. «+... 

“It is true that a point in motion describes a line and must de- 
scribe a }ine. A )ine may describe a Sine, if it follow along itself 
asa path; otherwise its motion must describe a surface. A surface 
(a plane and surface of a sphere only) may describe a surface if 
it follows along itself asa path; otherwise it must describe a solid. 
A solid in motion may describe an infinite number of solids, but 
its motion always describes a solid. It may bea solid of revolu- 
tion, a prism, a tortuous prism, or cy)indroid, etc. 1 can not be 
conceived as describing space other than three-dimensional. We 
have no valid reason jor assuming that there is any higher order 
of space in the ordinary signification than three-dimensional. In- 
deed, there is the best of reasons for assuming that there is none. 

“Volumes have been written by psychologists and philosophers 
to explain the notion of space; and the more these philosophers 
write, the more they seem to think there is something mysterious 
about it, and the more they themselves become befogged in their 
reasoning about it. It is a mere matter of definition; every one 
knows what it is and can usually define what he means by the 
word. One might as well attempt to prove that a straight line is 
straight, or that a circle is circular. Discussions of all self-evi- 
dent truths are profitless; except it may be to show how such 
truths are apprehended, and it is extremely doubtful whether these 


succeed in the sense of giving mental satisfaction.” 


In commenting on this protest, Dr. Paul Carus, editor of The 
Monist, admits that it has a certain justification, as “an expression 
of common sense against being bulldozed into mysticism by the 
extravagances of a high}y abstruse reasoning.” and indorses it so 
far as to deny the reality of pseudo-geometry. The department of 
mathematics condemned by Judge Chase is merely, according to 
Dr. Carus, a possible method of space-construction, which pos- 
sesses little practica) use—a generalization that may be helpful 
Decause it makes Euclidean geometry appear as one special case 
among several possibilities. There is, however, he believes, 


something more to be sai on the subject. We reads 


“We must bear in mind that geometry, together with arithmetic 
and logic, are constructions of pure thought. They are not reali- 
ties, nor do they represent real things, They represent mere re- 
lations, and we are at )iberty to make these constructions accord- 
ing to the principles which we lay down at the start. The simplest 
principle wi)) ead to the simp)est system, and it is obvious that 
the simplest system will be most useful for dealing with actual 


things. Our geometrical constructions are like models represent- 
ing relations in pure thought which may exist in reality. 

“We must distinguish therefore between geometrical space and 
real space. It is a pity that both are denoted by the same word. 
Actual space is an objective feature of the things with which we 
become acquainted in our experience. Our space-conception, 
however, is mere thought, but it is useful in calculating the space- 
relations of real things. 

“It is possible to construct several] spaces in the realm of pure 
thought, but it is not possible to assume that there are several 
spaces in the objective world. The space of objective existence 
is simply the juxtaposition of things, or the scope of the changes 
that may be made in this juxtaposition. In other words, space is 
the scope of motion....... 

“By moving about we construct our space-conception from the 
fact of our own motility, which means that we can move about and 
change the place of our own position as well as the position of 
things in our surroundings. 

“We agree perfectly with Judge Chase when he denounces 
mathematicians for speaking of the sum of the ang)es of a p)ane 
triangle as being more or less than two right angles. . . . When 
we deal with real space we may boldly say that the method of 
measuring and determining points by three coordinates will always 
prove sufficient, and this is all that can reasonably be meant by 
the statement that space, viz., the objective space of things, is tri- 
dimensional ; but if we deal with space-conceptions as mathemati- 
cal constructions, we may very well build up systems of different 
manifoldness....... 

“The difficulty consists solely in the fact that actuai space, viz., 
our scope of motion, allows us to go in any direction possible, and 
however much we may strain our imagination, we can not find a 
direction not already contained in the solid. So in reality we can 
not {ulfil the condition that in constructing the next higher figurs 
we must move at a right angle in a direction not contained in the 
figure with which we start. But what is impossible in actual space 
is allowable to the imagination. 


“We must grant that the four-dimensional figure is imaginary,, 


but it is no more imaginary than mathematica) lines, surfaces, and 
solids... . The realm of thought is wide, and so nothing will 
prevent us from making imaginary construction of four-dimen- 


sional bodies, and the strange thing about it is that tho we can not 


picture it as a sense-perceptible form we can determine the Jaws 


of four-dimensional bodies with absolute exactness. 6. 

“This method of geometrizing is, as Judge Chase rightly says, 
a kind of mental gymnastics, but in principle it is in no wise differ- 
ent from Euclidean geometry and solid geometry. It is a con- 
struction of pure thought and is the product of generalizing the 
idea of dimension which creates new possibilities, incompatible 
tho they may be with actual space. 

“There are some who talk about the possibility that our objec- 
five space may not be Euclidean, but like one of the hyperspaces 
of modern mathematicians. But the hypothesis is worthless if we 
consider that objective space does not consist of objective things, 
but is a mere scope of motion. Whatever may be said in justifica- 
tion and in praise of metageometry, one thing is sure: There is no 
mathematician who for the sake of calculating distances, loci, or 
angles in the conditions of actual space would utilize or seriously 
recommend the use of any other but the Euclidean geometry.” 





1S BOILED WATER DRINKABLE }—Advice not to drink boiled 


water, given in 7he Ladies’ Home Journal ina reply to a query, 


is the occasion of an attack on that paper in 7%e Aledicad Recard 
(New York, July 18), which declares editorially, in a note headed 
“Mr. Bok, Hygienist,” that if the Philadelphia magazine were 
taken seriously by its readers, it would be a power for evil in the 


land. The writer goes on to say: 


“In the June issue the literary editar, ta whom, for some un- 
known reason, questions of hygiene seem to be referred, says, in 


answer to the query of an anxious reader, that boiled water 25 un- 
safe to drink because a temperature of 212° does not always kil) 


all the bacteria which it may under exceptional circumstances 


contain. He admits, on the authority of an anonymous French 


experimenter, that most germs are ki}led in a few minutes by such 


a temperature, but, evidently preferring no bread to nine-tenths 
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of a loaf, he condemns the use of boiled water becanse an occasional 
spore may escape destruction in the process. He omits to say, 
probably because he doesn’t know, that the typhoid bacillus and 
the germs of dysentery. the presence of which constitutes the chief 
danger in the drinking of unboiled water from doubtful sources, 
are absolutely killed by a temperature of 212°, and that the micro- 
organisms which escape find no congenial soil for their develop- 
ment in the alimentary canal. This negative condemnation of 
boiled water would be bad enough, if his readers took the hygienic 
oracle’s words seriously, but he descends to absolute imbecility in 
his closing paragraph: ‘Ordinary boiled water is liable to cause 
numerous severe and often dangerous stomach and _ intestinal 
maladies.’ It is disheartening to find a journal with pretensions 


10 sanity giving publicity to such medieval drivel.” 


CURIOUS METHODS OF LIGHTING 


~OME curiosities of illumination, mostly survivals from past 
= ages, are described in 7he /lluminating Lungineer (New 


York, July) by L. Lodian, who desires, he says, to show that, 
amid all the most improved and ablest systems of lighting the 


{Aucust 8, 


its coast—is the ‘candle-ish.” The fishermen in their smack 
the Pacific slope prize a few of this fish solely for its ville nig 
After air-drying, a piece of oiled tow is rammed down its ¢ sn 
and lighted. It makes a sputtering, disagreeable, flickering oe 
but better than nothing in the wswally utterly cheerless for = 
It naturally consumes with an ottensive burn ine-hooe oling oe 
maximum of smoke, and is probably the worst makes! if yt 
known. ee 
“Ina recent paper in (he Scientific American } comm d 
anent some of the food-products of other nations, on the pests 
tallow-bread of some of the natives af Cibiria, This ds a rh an 
bread, so permeated with tallow as to be usable as an ites 
in their tents and huts, Very narrow strips Cut Off their Came)- 
hair sheeting are soaked first in tallow, then pulled through : hole 
bored in the bread, It makes a fairly good wick, considering dut 
the light also gives off a slight odor of burning bread. a 
“Copra (also spelled in various other ways) is the sun-dried 
coconut of oil-mill commerce and export. ‘Fingers,’ so called 
of this, are cut off the dried halves and used as lights in many 
parts of the Asiatic mainland and the islands of Polynesia. Com- 
pletely desiccated, the ‘fingers * are hard as wood, and burn rather 
too rapidly on warm evenings. The charred snuff has constantly 
to be knocked off to prevent the light growing dim; otherwise the 
light yielded is fair, with a minimum of smoke; 











but the unmistakable pervading odor of coconut- 
oil fumes is almost always there—somewhat 
nauseating on sultry eves. 

“Curiously enough, this crude copra light is 
the original of the old, old saying, ‘to burn the 
light (or candle) at both ends,’ in allusion to 
unwisely using up one’s vitality. The Asiatic 
proverb is the forebear of the quotation as we 
know it to-day. It would be highly imprac- 
ticable, in fact, to burn a candle at both 
ends simultaneously, but the naturally curved 








By courtesy of “ The Illuminating Engineer,’’ New York. 


(A) BUTTER-BALL USED AS A CANDLE; (B) FRESHLY MADE BALL; (C) BALL AS SOLD IN 


THE MARKETS. 


globe has ever known, the quaint and the crude persist almost side 
by side with the most modern. He goes on to say: 


“Here and there in some of the Sicilian basements along Man- 
hattan’s Mulberry Street you see gourd-shaped objects containing a 
small light. They are semitranslucent containers, thus casting a 
dim light around and below, and take the place of night-lights. 
This singular illuminant is, or was, pure butter; it is the da/a-6urro 
(ball-butter) of the Italians, but, becoming so rancid as to be 
unfit for table or kitchen use, is utilized as a light with some bits 
of string for a wick. The gourdlike container is of pure cheese, 
which had been worked up in a lukewarm state rapidly about the 
ice-cold ball of sweet butter, then rapidly cooled, and finished on 
ice. 

“Butter may thus be preserved unsalted for a very long time, 
and both interior and exterior are always perfectly edible. But 
trade ‘returns’ of stock do, however, contain a percentage of ran- 
cified ones, and it is these which are used as lights. When ex- 
hausted, the ‘dago’ may either refill with more rancid butter or 
open up another butter-ball. The cheese-container is never con- 
taminated by the rancid contents, and is finally used up in the 
soup-pot by the thrifty Ligurian, or is ground into powder as a 
macaroni condiment.” 


The farmhouses of Central Poland and Hungary, the writer 
goes on to tell us, often use home-made candles of dingy, 
greenish-black coal-wax, or crude ozocerite, from the bituminous 
shales in the region. They dig it up and throw it into boiling 
water, when the wax rises to the surface. It has an odor of kero- 
sene, and the light is more or less smoky, but ozocerite when de- 
colored, becomes a pure cream-white product, the cerasin of com- 
merce, from which high-grade candles are made. Many years ago, 
Mr. Lodian says, a Paris firm tried to market the natural-color 
black coal-wax candles, guaranteed smokeless, but the effort 
proved a total failure. We read further : 


“Another curious light right in our own America—or rather off 


semicircle of the copra ‘fingers’ admits of 
this two-end simultaneous burning perfectly, 
and this is often done by the natives of 
Oceania when they desire more light; but in 
that case, in handling the light, it is less con- 
venient to hold it from the center. 

“Of course, the exprest oil of the copra is also used in vast 
quantities in the Orient as an illuminant in lamps, but being 
always a liquid in those latitudes it is not nearly so convenient for 
transport as the copra. Besides, the copra is a partial food, and 
is often eaten by caravan parties during the long overland journeys, 
altho life can not be sustained on it. Thus the copra light of 
millions of Asiatics to-day is remarkable as being the only com- 
bined partial food and light known. 

“There are probably a score other singular methods of illumina- 
tion in vogue about the globe, but to illustrate and note even half 
of them would run into half a dozen more pages.” 





HOW TO KILL ROADSIDE WEEDS 


EEDS growing along country roads may do much damage, 
for the weeds of farms are caused in part by roadside 
weeds that have been allowed to go to seed. Many States have 
laws dealing with the extermination of weeds along the roadside, 
and the Manual of the Iowa Highway Commission gives methods 
for destroying various weeds. In that State rag-weeds and thistles 
are common, and the squirrel-tail grass is becoming very abun- 
dant. Saysa writer in Exgineering-Contracting (Chicago, July 1): 
“The squirrel-tail grass is an annual or winter annual, appearing 
abundantly in the fall. To prevent its seeding in the meadow, 
grass should be cut early. In this way blue grass will have a 
chance to grow and it will not be necessary to plow up the road- 
side if the grass is cut in this way for a few years. 

“The mustards may be exterminated by treatment with copper- 
sulfate solution. This is made by the use of one pound of copper 
sulfate to four gallons of water; fifty gallons should be used to the 
acre. 

“The horse nettle as well as the thistles are perennials and 
hence it is more difficult to exterminate them. The following 
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method for extermination of the Canada thistle may be applied to 
this class of weeds : 

“The only method of treatment is to cut down and remove all of 
the‘roots * as far as it is possible to do so. Lf done frequently and 
thoroughly the weed can be removed. If the patch is a small one, 
cutting off the parts below the ground several inches as soon as 
they appea” above the ground several times during the season, 


wil) certainly destroy it. In large patches plow 


velocity by drawing them in closer to the sun, so that they finally 
would fall into the central luminary, Olbers applied this same 
idea to the anomaly observed in the case of this comet, and Encke 
inclined to his opinion, . . . How far does this explanation hold 
good? If there is sucha resisting medium in space its action 
should also be felt by the other comets, at least those that approach 


very close tothe sun. Are there not some of these that penetrate 





the ground, harrow, and remove the thistle, 
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either burn the materia) or put into compost- 


heaps. This should be done five or six times 


during the season as OcCasion may require. 


“The best mode of exterminating the horse 
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nettle is to smother the plants. This is proba- 


bly the most effective and least expensive meth- 


od of removing this plant. For this purpose 





clover is the most suitable plant. The soil 


should be harrowed or cultivated frequently 


until the time of seeding, which may be any 
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time during May and June. Planting to corn 
or oats is a method also used in destroying the SW, 


horse nettle. The plant should be kept down 


before seeding-time. The removal of the 
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nettle when in a well-advanced stage, but be- 
fore the production of seed (as when cut, with 


clover or early cereals), is often resorted to, the 
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idea being to kill the plant by shock. This 45 


method is simply an effective means of prevent- 
ing the production of seed. 


“Dock, which is a common weed everywhere 
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along roadsides, can be exterminated as fol- 
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lows: The most efficient means of destroying 
this weed is to root it out by hand, and this is 
done very readily in the spring when the soil 
is wet, by taking hold of the plant just at the surface of the 
ground, giving the root a slight twist and at the same time an up- 
ward pull, and the root will readily come from the soil. Where it 
is common, however, it is sometimes plowed or a spud is used. 
This method is not, however, so efficient as the pulling method.” 


MOVEMENTS 





QUEER COMETARY MOTIONS 


OR nearly a hundred years astronomers have been bothering 
their heads about the motions of certain comets which do 
not traverse their orbits as smoothly as required by the laws of 
motion discovered by Sir Isaac Newton. Some of the irregulari- 
ties are doubtless due to the attraction of pianets in whose neigh- 
borhood these comets pass, but others are yet inexplicable. One 
of the most noted is a regular increase of speed that has been 
noticed in some comets through long periods of years. This has 
been explained as due to something hindering the comet—a cause 
which would not make it move slower, as might be supposed, but 
would cause it to drop closer to the sun, contracting its orbit and 
thus increasing its velocity, just as a stone swung by a string 
swings faster when the string is shortened. This hypothesis of a 
resisting medium in space was first advanced to account for the 
acceleration of Encke’s comet, noticed as early as 1818. Says 
Abbé Th. Moreux, discussing this subject in Cosmos (Paris, April 
25): 

“Encke soon noticed that its revolutions were affected by some 
influence other than that of gravity. After having allowed for all 
possible perturbations due to the planets, there was still a surplus 
of acceleration that nothing could explain. Until 1865 he con- 
tinued to follow the comet, calculating each of its returns, noting 
the differences between the calculated and observed positions, and 
seeking out the perturbations caused by the neighborhood of the 
planets. The result was that each of the returns of the comet to 
perihelion was found to occurabout two and one-half hours 
sooner than required by theory. To what should this residual 
phenomenon be attributed ? 

“Euler had already attempted to forecast the end of the world 
by supposing the presence in space of a certain subtile substance 
that opposed the motion of the planets and thus increased their 


OF ENCKE’S COMET IN 1908—A CHART PREPARED BY PROFESSOR 
MARCHAND OF THE BOURGES OBSERVATORY, 


In such cases it is difficult 
to ascertain whether the speed of movement varies with the density 
of the medium, They are usually observed exactly only after they 
have passed perihelion. . . . Astronomers, however, were more 
fortunate with the great comet of 1883, . . . It was easy, in this 
case, by comparing the speed of the comet before and after its 
passage through the sun’s atmosphere, to find whether there were 
any disturbances. Did the denser media of the corona and chro- 
mosphere occasion any considerable retardation like that observed 
in the motion of Encke’s comet ? 

“Now the most minute study of all the observations gave an ab- 
solutely negative answer. If perturbations did take place, they 
must have been extremely slight, and the observed and calculated 
positions on both sides of the sun accorded admirably. This re- 
sult is very important. It seems to give the coup de grace to 
Encke’s theory of a resisting medium that increases rapidly in 
density as we approach the sun.” 


even as far as the solar corona?... 


Further investigations of Encke’s comet itself, the writer goes on 
to say, bring to light some interesting facts. Anomalies in its 
motion between 1868 and 1871 seem indisputably due to planetary 
attraction. The alteration in velocity also, which, if due to a re- 
sisting medium, should of course be regular, diminished progres- 
sively from 1858 to 1868, since which time it has seemed to remain 
constant. Backlund, one of the most recent investigators, rejects 
altogether Encke’s hypothesis of a uniform resisting medium in 
space, and attributes the variable alteration of the comet’s velocity 
to aswarm of corpuscles encountered by it at various times at some 
unknown point of its orbit. The reviewer reminds us that a simi- 
lar acceleration of orbital motion has been attributed to several 
other comets. He says: 

“For example, Winnecke’s comet, whose theory has been com- 
pletely worked out by von Oppolzer. . . . He reaches the conclu- 
sion that Newfon’s laws [of attraction] alone are not sufficient to 
explain the motion of this body; and he has recourse, like Encke, 
to the hypothesis of a resisting medium. Nevertheless, the more 
recent investigations of Hardtl have not confirmed Oppolzer’s 
results ; Hardtl found no trace of acceleration. 

“Finally, the observations of Biela’s comet, according to von 
Hepperger, also show the existence of acceleration, and the same,. 
according to Schulhof, is true of Tempel’s comet. It seems, 
therefore, very difficult to come to any conclusion at present about 
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the resistance of the medium that constitutes, for instance, the 
zodiacal light and the sun’s corona. This medium evidently has 
a direct rotation, and the comets that move in the same direction 
should not experience any acceleration while passing through it. 
But there exist a considerable number of other causes, scarcely 
yet known or studied, that might produce the same results. Future 
investigations alone can elucidate this important problem in celes- 
tial mechanics.”—7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


AN IMPROVED ALUMINUM 


HE high expectations aroused by the extraction of the metal 
aluminum from its ores on a commercial scale have never 
been realized on account of its softness and other unfavorable 
qualities. These may be overcome, it is now claimed, by alloying 
it with magnesium. An alloy of this kind, to which the name of 
“magnalium” has been given, is now manufactured in Germany, 
and its makers believe that its use will shortly supersede that of 
pure aluminum. Some of its advantageous qualities are thus set 
forth in an article contributed to J/achinery (New York, July). 
Says the writer : 


“Magnalium, like pure aluminum, can be cast in a liquid con- 
dition. The castings can be machined about the same as brass. 
The machined surfaces are of a mirror-like smoothness and silvery 
color. Perfect screw-threads'can easily be cut in the metal, and 
bored holes can be made smooth and true. Filing it results in fine, 
regular, clean-cut surfaces without tearing up the metal or clogging 
up the file as does aluminum, and the action is accompanied by 
the usual typical sound which is heard when filing. Only rough 
or medium fine files can be used on aluminum, preventing, of 
course, any exact work, while magnalium will allow the use of 
even the finest kind of files. 

“Magnalium can be cast by any ordinary foundryman, the only 
precaution necessary being the use of c/ean graphite crucibles, and 
care must be taken not to increase the temperature too far above 
the melting-point (1,185 to 1,250°F.), as this weakens the metal. 
If cast in an iron chill the tensile strength is greatly increased and 
is at a maximum if the chill is water-cooled. ....°.. 

“ Another advantage of magnalium is that it is extremely close- 
grained, so that the polishing can be done without previous treat- 
ment. Furthermore, in lathe work the tool speed cam be twice as 
great as with aluminum, thus. making a saving in labor. Trans- 
parent or colored lacquers can be readily applied: polishing, 
etching, engraving, etc., can be easily done. 

“Pure aluminum, being soft, can be cut with a knife like zinc or 
lead, while magnalium is hard. Some magnalium alloys, however, 
are very ductile and can be forged, rolled, drawn, etc., as intimated 
in the foregoing, sharing all advantages of aluminum in this direc- 
tion. Annealed magnalium ‘Z’ is so ductile that it can be rolled 
or beaten like silver. The elasticity of cast or annealed magnalium 
is small, but in the forged, hard-rolled, or drawn material it is 
much greater. It attains and maintains a high polish and shows 
excellent resistance to atmospheric conditions. The cclor of 
magnalium is silvery white in contrast to the grayish aluminum. 
Besides all this, magnalium has the advantage that its specific 
gravity is less than that of aluminum.” 


Magnalium, the writer goes on to say, has no odor, resists oxi- 
dation better than aluminum or any other light metals, and is 
almost unaffected by dampness, ammonia, carbonic acid, sulfureted 
hydrogen, and most organic acids. Saltpeter or sulfuric acid will 
act on it slowly, and strong alkaline solutions will affect it more 
rapidly. Salt water attacks it slightly, and where exposed to sea- 
water the metal should be lacquered to protect it. We read further : 


“Magnalium is a very ductile metal and in this respect is only 
surpassed by gold, silver, platinum, and copper. . . . Perfectly 
smooth wire as fine as silk threads has been made with astonishing 
tensile strength....... 

“Magnalium is remarkable inasmuch as that it can be tooled at 
high speed, about like steel. Screw-threads of length can be easily 
and cleanly cut. The tools have to be very sharp and the surfaces 
(both metal and tools) must be kept lubricated with either kero- 
sene, turpentine, paraffin, benzin, vaselin, soap-water, or even 
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clear cold water. Excellent surfaces will result and perfect screw 
threads or holes will be obtained. To cut magnalium 4 el 
toothed saw, lubricated with kerosene, is recommended. Al 
nalium can be punched, drop-forged, and prest without any diff. 
culty—about the same as silver, brass, or steel plate—provided 
that it has been well annealed. 

“Weight for weight, magnalium is stronger than Siemens -Martin 
steel with 2 per cent. aluminum alloy. This steel has an ulti- 
mate tensile strength of about 114,000 pounds per square inch 
Magnalium *‘Z’ is rated at 52,200 pounds per square inch. Dividing 
each by its specific gravity yields 14,400 and 20,800, or nearly 50 
per cent. advantage of strength for the same weight in favor of 
magnalium. The value of the new alloy for aeroplanes, automo- 
biles, army equipment, and many other uses in which cost is not 
so important as lightness, is quite apparent. The price per pound 
is about two times that of aluminum.” 


USES OF ULTRAVIOLET RAYS 


HE newly invented lamps for the production of ultraviolet 
rays have already been noted in these columns. The term 
“ultraviolet light,” often used to denote the product of these lamps, 
is really incorrect. “Ultraviolet” denotes the dark part of the 
spectrum beyond the violet. The rays here have powerful chemi- 
cal action, but do not affect the organ of sight at all. The “ Uviol” 
and other ultraviolet lamps give out a feeble light, but so far as 
their rays are visible they are violet—not ultraviolet. A number 
of interesting applications of these rays are noted by Dr. Richard 
Bohm in Chemische Zeitung. He speaks not only of the purely 
ultraviolet lamps, but of those that give out also quantities of rays 
in the green and blue parts of the spectrum, like the Hewitt mer- 
cury-lamp. We translate below an abstract from Cosmos (Paris, 
April 18). Says the writer: 


“It is very probable that photography will utilize these sources 
of light, rich as they are in chemical rays. They are perfectly 
adapted to direct photography and to reproductions by artificial 
light during winter in northern countries where the days are short 
and the sunlight feeble. 

“These lamps may also be utilized in the textile industries to 
test the permanence of colors. The decolorizing action of sun- 
light depends on a slow chemical action due to the ultraviolet rays. 
The rarity of sunny days in our latitudes forces makers of dye- 
stuffs to make their resistance tests in southern countries, for 
none of our artificial sources of light, not even the arc-lamp, has 
the same effect as the sun. Numerous attempts to perform these 
tests with the Uviol lamp have given favorable results, and we may 
foresee that in future the question of the permanence of colors 
may be answered in as many days as it has formerly required 
months. : 

“The rays emitted by the Uviol lamp have a curiously fatal 
effect on small insects. A fly placed one centimeter and a half 
[about half an inch] from the lamp is killed in one minute, tho the 
feeble heat given out could not possibly hurt it. If such a lamp 
is left in an open chamber during a summer night, on the following 
morning thousands of small insects will be found dead around it. 
The mercury-lamp, like the sun, is able to kill bacteria rapidly. 

“Schott has recently [devised] . . . a modification of the Uviol 
lamp which he calls the fluorescent lamp. . . . It differs from the 
old form neither in outward appearance nor use, but gives little 
light when burning. . . . On the other hand, various fluorescent 
objects placed near it, such as rhodamin, i'uorescein, and uranium 
glass, are so powerfully affected that they shine more brightly than 
the lamp itself; vaselin, lanolin, soap, and the human skin also 
give out characteristic light. In the last case. modifications of the 
skin that are invisible by sunlight may be seen, so that the Uviol 
lamp is not only a valuable therapeutic and pathologic aid, but 
also an instrument of diagnosis. This fluorescent lamp may also 
be used in the method of treatment by fluorescent solutions which 
now plays some part in medical scrence. All these facts depend 
on the chemical action of light through the ultraviolet rays. 

“Hertz discovered that ultraviolet light is capable of setting at 
liberty the negative electons of a body subjected to its action. 
Consequently the special mercury-lamps effect the ionization of 
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the air; a charged electroscope placed in their neighborhood is 
rapidly discharged, a fact that recalls the properties of radium, as 
does also the lively fluorescence mentioned above. During all 
work done with the ultraviolet rays, it is necessary to protect one’s 
eyes with spectacles to prevent serious inflammation. Fifty years 
ago the French scientists Regnault and Foucault gave it as their 
opinion that the injurious effects of the violet and ultraviolet rays 
are due to the fact that they provoke fluorescence of the liquid 
media in the eye, which fatigues the optic nerve and modifies the 
transparent tissues. As the mercury-lamp has a particularly 
characteristic chemical activity, the retinal purple is more affected 
by this method of lighting than by the other sources of light that 
are generally employed. From the hygienic point of view, we 
should, then, give a preference to sources that emit a yellowish or 
reddish light.”— 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


“SAVING DAYLIGHT” BY LEGISLATIVE 
ENACTMENT 


HE bill now before the British Parliament having for its ob- 
ject to deceive persons into rising earlier and retiring earlier 
in summer, and thereby utilizing more of the daylight hours, is 
tolerably familiar through notice, whether serious or jocular, in 
the daily press. Such scientific interest as the matter possesses 
may be said to be psychological rather than astronomical. It will 
be remembered that the proposal is to set all the clocks an hour 
ahead in April so that people who ordinarily rise, say at seven, 
would be fooled into getting up at six. It is possible, of course, 
that they would discount the change and continue to rise at the 
old hour, which would now be indicated by the clocks as eight— 
but this contingency does not seem to be contemplated. Va/ure 
(London, July 9) regards the bill seriously enough to devote a five- 
column article to its disapproval. Says the writer: 


“It will be conceded that no action of Parliament will produce 
any effect upon daylight. One may save gas or electric light, 
and make more use of daylight, but to talk of ‘saving daylight’ 
is metaphor intelligible enough for ordinary purposes, but not 
suitable for legislation. When a legislative act begins with meta- 
phor it is not matter for wonder if it eventuates in allegory, and 
sooner or later that must be the end of the bill. 

“It would conduce to greater clearness if we knew exactly what 
is ‘the principle of the bill.’ It is designed to make every item 
in ‘the trivial round and common task’ happen an hour earlier in 
the summer months than in the winter, but it does not propose 
that. It proposes the ingenious and apparently simple expedient 
of moving the clocks on an hour in April and back again in Sep- 
tember, and it is assumed that the other will be a natural conse- 
quence. . . . The confusion of ideas is most insinuating; a per- 
son who approves of earlier hours in summer is quite likely to 
find himself committed to the ‘principle of the bill.’...... 

“It seemed incredible at the outset that serious men of business 
should really confuse themselves between altering the clocks, which 
was the proposal, and altering the time of occurrence of events, 
which was the purpose. . . . What has tickled the fancy and capti- 
vated the imagination of the advocates of the measure is that since 
the introduction of telegraphs and standard time the control of 
clocks from Greenwich is so completely organized that its very ex- 
istence is unknown to, perhaps, ninety-nine people out of a hundred, 
who have come to regard clocks as final time-keepers instead of 
Greenwich meantime. If thiscontrol, which works so smoothly and 
so surely, were modified so as to make clocks skip an hour in April, 
every subsequent event would be made an hour earlier, and yet we 
should be using the same Bradshaw and the same Postal Guide. 
The apparent simplicity and the completeness of the operation are 
very atractive. But one would suppose that the operation would 
at least require the connivance and active assistance of the con- 
trollers of all the clocks, certainly those of all the public clocks in 
Great Britain and Ireland. That the promoters know to be im- 
possible, so, by the bill, the change is imagined to take place—it 
can not actually take place—in the deadest of the dead of night, 
when there will be practically nobody to see that the clocks are 
not moved. This, again, is curious in an act of Parliament. To 
prescribe that a certain operation shall take place at a time which 
has been selected because presumably there will be fewer people 


in a position to carry out the order than at any other time, is fine 
allegory, but bad legislation.” 


Further confusion of ideas, the writer believes, arises from the 


‘notion that if an order is given to alter the clocks subsequent events 


will be thereby accelerated. It is inconceivable, he thinks, that 
a large railway corporation will be content to alter the clocks in 
the dead of night and expect all subsequent events advanced an 
hour without express orders. If such orders are given, the opera- 
tive cause lies in them, and not in the alteration of the clocks, 
which is a mere trivial circumstance, and might be omitted. In 
like manner, he goes on to say, you may inform a post-office 
official that you are going to alter his clock, but unless you make 
it clear to him that he has got to be at work an hour earlier he 
will regard your time-keeping with aloof interest. Anybody who 
has authority to order the day’s work to begin earlier will not care 
much about altering clocks. To quote further: 


“Nor is it likely, as the Committee seems to think, that because 
Parliament may decide to change the denomination of the hours 
they will thereby change the meaning of all the statutes in which 
hours are mentioned. To assume that public-houses will regard 
themselves as closed an hour earlier because the clocks are moved 
leaves out of account the ingenuity of those who are affected. 
Our lawyers have not altogether lost their cunning; indeed, the 
bill might have been promoted by one of that profession 

“Into this whirl of confusion of ideas it seems hardly safe to 
entrust a few timid scientific considerations. . . . On the staircase 
leading to the committee-room where this document has been 
evolved there is an inscription to the effect that copies of the im- 
perial standards of length and weight are built into the wall to 
make sure that they shall never again be lost through fire. Read- 
ing this in passing, one carries away an impressive idea of the 
sanctity of standards, to find that in the committee-room such an 
idea is regarded as quite early-Victorian. If it would make things 
more comfortable for a majority of the electors to have an inch 
off the standard yard, why not have it off? The yard is there; you 
have only to dig it up. There is no difficulty about it. Those 
people who would be inconvenienced can use the old yard if they 
like, and, anyway, they do not count. 

“What is true of the immured standards, the result of prolonged 
labor of a royal commission, is equally true of the time standard 
which represents generations of eminently successful work at the 
Royal Observatory. Yet how can one convey to legislators that 
a fluctuating standard is unscientific, and that by scientific one 
means suitable for general acceptance, and for permanent use, and 
not merely suitable for a few persons of specia. occupation and 
training ? Are they only to be convinced by the method of trial 
and failure, the crudest, the most childish of all methods, that the 
relations of science and practical life are indescribably numerous ; 
that if they adopt a scheme of time designation that has no scien- 
tific basis it must result in failure, however bold its promoters may 
be in rejecting eighths or neglecting quarters?” 


In conclusion, the writer fears that if workers take advantage of 
an extra hour of daylight for open-air recreation, there will arise 
a strong temptation to crowd the already-overcrowded day, with 
an additional evening hour of glorious life. The proposal, in fact, 
altho ostensibly an appreciation of daylight, appears to the writer 
of the article from which we have been quoting, to be nothing 
more or less that “a proposal for a leap in the dark.” 


‘‘It is well known,”’ says Dr. Charles Vaillant in a recent report to the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, abstracted in La Semaine Médicale (Paris, May 13), 
‘‘that the means of investigation at the disposal of the medico-legal practitioner 
for ascertaining whether a new-born child has lived or not are very limited 
and are not absolutely certain. In one case a child after an autopsy had been 
performed . . . was declared to have been still-born, when it had really 
been alive for 14 hours. Now the result of my researches shows that radiography 
enables us to determine, within certain limits, whether and how long a child 
has lived, according to the following data: When the child has not iived, no 
organ is visible on the x-ray picture. When the child has breathed only a 
few times, the stomach is the first organ perceptible. When the child’s life 
has gone on normally, the stomach and the mass of the intestines are visible. 
When the child has lived some time without food, the stomach, the intestine, 
the lungs, the liver, and the heart are visible. When the child has lived and 
has been fed, all the organs are more plainly visible on the radiograph than 
in the preceding case.""-—Translation made for Tue Liverary Dicgst. 
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BECAUSE OF “INVASION” 


HE belief that in the ministry men are deprived of that per- 
sonal independence which is the right of their manhood is 
offered as a new reason why so few young men are at the present 
time attracted to this profession. The writer giving this opinion 
is a college professor, who asserts that in the last few years he has 
been gathering information upon this point from his various stu- 
dents. His opportunities for acquiring such information he thinks 
“exceptional,” as he has taught for several years in “a large Kast- 
ern university” a course “in which students were invited to express 
their opinions freely upon religious subjects.” At present he has 
“the same facilities for investigation in a Western college.” In 
frequent personal conferences he has talked with young men “ who 
had seriously considered entering the ministry, some of them per 
sisting in an original plan and others being about to finally aban- 
don it.” The decrease in candidates for the ministry is not due, 
he is convinced, to a lack of interest in religious subjects among 
young college men; neither can it be charged to “the materialism 
of the age” nor “the commercial spirit of our times.” The writer, 


whose identity is hidden under the signature “ A College Professor,” 


gives in the Chicago /u¢erior three aspects of the case of threatened 
independence that to him seems to deter the young men, Thus; 


“First, intellectually. The student of to-day finds our universi- 
ties and colleges pervaded by the scientific spirit—the belief that 
it is the sacred duty of man to follow truth wherever it may lead. 
He learns that recent scientific discoveries have upset many time- 
honored notions and, apparently, have made necessary a recon- 
struction of many traditional religious beliefs. He is thrown into 
a state of doubtand perplexity. He isunable himself to make the 
required adjustment of new to old, and generally fails to receive 
the assistance he needs. In this hesitating and uncertain state of 
mind he fears to subscribe to any creed or submit to any doctrinal 
authority lest in the future he shall have to choose between intel- 
Jectua) dishonesty and open repudiation. Such intellectual diff- 
culties are not alone sufficient to turn many young men from the 
Christian ministry perhaps; but they open the way for other con- 
siderations which are enough, in conjunction with these, to turn 
t!.e balance and decide the question. 

“Second, financially. The smallness of the salaries paid in the 
ministerial as compared with other professions is often alleged as 
a reason why so few young men of high talents are entering it. 
Doubtless the inadequacy of salaries is a factor, but not to the ex- 
tent asserted. The capacity for heroism and self-sacrifice is not 
lacking in the youth of the present generation—witness the volun- 
teers for missionary service of all kinds, [tis not the smallness 
of the salaries, but the way in which these salaries are often raised 
in home churches, that constitutes the hindrance. The possibility 
of having his salary raised by church sociables and suppers, by 
public appeal, and house-to-house solicitation is intensely repug- 
nant to the young man of self-respect and independent spirit. He 
feels that such support would stamp him as an object of charity, 
not a Jaborer worthy of his hire. He knows that his fellows who 
are intending to enter the legal, medical, and other professions 
have to face no such prospect. Small wonder that he elects to 
become one of their number! 

“Third, in private life. The knowledge that as a Christian 
minister he will not have the right enjoyed by other men of regu- 
lating the details of his private life as he sees fit, acts as a potent 
factor in turning the young man of the present age from this call- 
ing. He knows from his own observation that a minister is sub- 
ject to the unwarranted intrusion and meddlesome interference of 
well-meaning persons in the most private affairs of his life—his 
domestic economy, his methods of study, his recreations, etc. He 
knows that a minister is judged and criticized in every petty detail, 
and the thought of ‘being an example’ in the games he plays and 
the clothes he wears isintolerabletohim. Isitsurprizing? Every 
serious-minded person recognizes that he is responsible for his influ- 
ence, and that this responsibility when met entails real self-denial. 
But the object of such self-sacrifice is to make one’s life count 
for the good of humanity and the upbuilding of God’s kingdom. 
Now, a man’s efficiency in this noble service depends )arge)y upon 
the strength and vigor of his personality, When, therefore, to es- 
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cape giving offense in any quarter he is forced so to pare down 
every personal peculiarity and cut off every individual idiosyncras 
that he reduces an originally vigorous personality to a pale me 
colorless repetition of a type, the means to defeat the end and his 
usefulness to his fellows are diminished, not increased. Just in we 
far as the expectation that a minister will make himself an ‘exam- 
ple’ in the most trivial details and the most intimate affairs of his 
life renders him less effective in service, it is not justified, but con- 
demned, by the fundamental principles of Christianity.” 





EVOLUTION OF RELIGION IN JAPAN 


7 ATIVE religious ideas have greatly changed in Japan during 

the course of a lifetime, says a native Japanese, Mr. 
Kume Kunitake. “Even the language which people use in Speak. 
ing of religious belief and doctrines is not the same now as it was 
during the first half of my life,” he adds. From his words. which 
are quoted in Ze Japan Mail (Tokyo) from the May number of 
a Japanese magazine, Zo-d no Hikari, we might easily derive the 
impression that the Japanese not so long ago were without a ye- 
ligion in the Western sense of the word, and that now that Bud- 
dhism, Confucianism, and Shintoism are in parts acknowledged by 
them as native religions, their position as such may be due to the 


influences of Western thought, as the following curious confessions 
seem to indicate. Mr, Kunitake writes: 


“In trying to make you understand what is the usual attitude we 
Japanese assume to religion and what our general notions on this 
subject are, I will relate what happened in 1872 when I went to 
Europe and America in the suite of Prince [wakura. You wil! 
remember that Kido, Okubo, Ito, and other noted men formed 
part of the mission. I went in the capacity of a Chinese scholar 
and as one versed in our vernacular literature, as a kind of referee 
on these subjects. The main object of the mission being to in- 
quire into the nature of Western civilization and everything con- 
nected with it, the subjects to be investigated were divided up and 
each subordinate member of the mission had his task allotted to 
him. Well, a Mombusho official, Mr. F. Tanaka, and myself were 
ordered to investigate religion. We did not like the job by any 
means, but there was no help for it. Well, on the way across the 
Pacific we thought it our duty to begin our investigations, So we 
approached a Roman-Catholic priest and commenced to put ques- 
tions to him, the late Mr, Fukuchi Genichiro taking notes of the 
questions and answers. It was a queer affair, for, after we had 
heard about the Ten Commandments and a few other things, we 
were expected by the audience, which was rather large, to give 
some account of our own creed. I began then to talk about our 
Kami Sama, but ] was informed that it was not for human beings 
to be talking about God in the way I was doing. ‘Is that so?’ | 
replied and said no more. 

“This, our first discussion, being over, we Japanese had a meet- 
ing in the smoking-room at which we fully considerea the attitude 
we ought to assume in America and Europe in respect to religion. 
Messrs. Fukuchi, Tanabe, Count Hayashi, and many others were 
present. The first question that we thought it important to settle 
was what we should say when asked by Americans or Europeans 
what our religion was. Some proposed that, as Buddhism was 
well known in the West, we should say we were Buddhists, but to 
this others objected on the ground that none of us knew anything 
about-Buddhism, and it would be a bit awkward if we were probed 
with questions bearing on Buddhist doctrines. Better tell! the 
truth, observed one of the speakers, and say that, tho religion 1s 
believed in Western countries, we Japanese have no religion. 
Others proposed that we should say that we believed in Confucian- 
ism, but this drew forth the remark that Confucianism is not con- 
sidered by Occidentals to be a religion at all. It is regarded as a 
political educational organ. When Shinto was proposed, the ob- 
jection was made that the world knows nothing of our native cult. 
It is poorly developed, is without sacred books, and js not re- 
garded as one of the great religions of the world. By a process 
of exhaustion we reached the conc)usion that there was nothing to 
be done but to say that we had no religion, But those of our 
party who had been in the West before and were wel) acquainted 
with the views of Europeans and Americans on the subject of 
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religion affirmed that it would never answer for us to represent our- 
selves as religionless, as we should thereby raise great suspicion 
in the minds of Christians. They believe that all people are nat- 
urally bad and that they can be made good by religion alone. 
Heathens are, they think, no more to be trusted than tigers and 
foxes. 

“So tosay we have no religion would be to confess our in- 
feriority as human beings. We could not make up our minds 
what course to take. As things subsequently turned out, we 
found that we need not have troubled ourselves over the affair. 
We got through America without being questioned as to our re- 
ligious faith.” 


The traditional stages of Japanese thought in respect to religion 
may be marked by the curious history of the Japanese equivalent 


for the word “superstition.” The writer observes : 


“People nowadays flourish this term superstition about a great 
deal, but whether its use brings us any nearer to the truth in the 
matter of religion or religious belief is very questionable. In my 
younger days, tho the word we¢shzn (superstition) was never heard, 
the term zzs/z was in constant use. The primary meaning of this 
term was an unauthorized, unlawful shrine, or the religious rites 
performed at sucha shrine. The opposite term is sezshz, which 
was originally applied to duly authorized sacred buildings and the 
rites performed there. But in the course of time our religion be- 
came corrupted, and so even at duly authorized shrines immoral 
practises went on. ‘This of course had the effect of bringing the 
whole religion into contempt and made some people think that re- 
ligion was a thing to be avoided by scholars. This sentiment was 
very common in pre-Meiji days. But since the word ‘superstition’ 
has come into use peop}e’s sentiments in reference to religion have 
changed immensely, Men no longer denounce religion, It is 
considered bad form to speak evil of it. To all that seems objec- 
tionable in religion they apply the word superstition, and that is 
supposed to explain everything. This is regarded as an advance 
in thought. Some of us have advanced that far; others remain 
where they were before this magical word came into fashion.” 





IS NEW SPIRIT-EVIDENCE COMING >? 


IR OLIVER LODGE discounts the objection so often raised 
against the validity of spirit communication that “ communi- 
cations too often relate to trivial objects.” Such an objection, he 
declares, “shows a lack of intelligence, or at least of due thought, 
on the part of the critic.” The question of the identity of the 
spirit, or the “contro) ” as the term is used, is of course the funda- 
mental one, and “the control must prove his identity mainly by 
reproducing facts which belong to 4zs memory and not to the 
automatist’s memory.” Proof of identity, Professor Lodge argues 
further, will usually depend on the memory of trifles. 
ject is to get, not something dignified, but something evidential ; 
and what evidence of persistent memory can be better than the 
recollection of trifling incidents which for some personal! reason 


“The ob- 


happen to have made a permanent impression.” In an article 
in the August /Yarper’s, wherein the writer announces more 
definitely than heretofore his faith in the reality of spirit com- 
munication, we read this continuation of his argument: 


“Do we not ourselves remember domestic trifles more vividly 
than things which to the outside world seem important? Wars and 
coronations are affairs read of in newspapers—they are usually far 
too public to be of use as evidence of persistent identity; but a 
broken toy, or a family joke, or a schoolboy adventure has a more 
persona) flavor, and is of a kind more likely to be remembered in 
rending old age or after a rending shock, 

“In fiction this is illustrated continually. Take the case of 
identification of the dumb and broken savage, apparently an Afghan 
prowler, in ‘The Man Who Was.’ What was it that opened the 
eyes of the regiment, to which he had crawled back from Siberia, 
to the fact that twenty years ago he was one of themselves? Know)- 
edge of a trick-catch in a regimental flower-vase, the former position 
of a trophy on the wall, and the smashing of a wine-glass after a 
loyal toast. That is true to life; it is probably true to death also. 
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“That is the kind of evidence which we ought to expect, and 
that is the kind of evidence which not infrequently we get. We 
have not been able to hold it sufficient, however. The regiment 
in Kipling’s tale never thought of unconscious telepathy from them- 
selves as spoiling the testimony to be drawn from the uncouth 
savage’s apparent remi- 
niscence; such an ex- 
planation would have 
been rightly felt to have 
been too forced and im- 
probable and exagger- 
atedly skeptical. But 
when it comes to proof 
of surviving 





existence 
and of memory beyond 
the tomb, we are bound 
to proceed even to this 
length, and to discount 
the witness of anything 
that is in our own minds, 
or, as some think, in the 
mind of any living person. 

“Thus is the difficulty 
of incontrovertible proof | 


of identity enormously 
increased. Even 





when 
the evidence enables a 
hidden thing to be dis- 
covered, of which no one 
living possest the secret 
—as in Swedenborg’s dis- 
covery of the dead bur- 
gomaster’s private pa- 
pers—deferred telepathy 


is sometimes adduced as 
preferable to what must 





then seem to most, as it 
did to Swedenborg, the 


only rational explana- 
tion.” 
How, then, asks the 


English scientist, can we 
ever, by any means, hope 











to prove identity? He SIR OLIVER LODGE 
replies : Who attempts to show that the trivial na- 
2 ture of spirit communications is really an 
(a) By cross-corre- — evidence of their genuineness, 
spondence. (4) By in- 


formation or criteria characteristic of the supposed intelligence, 
and if possible in some sense new to the world. 

“ Cross-correspondence—that is, the reception of part of a mes- 
sage through one medium and part through another—is good evi- 
dence of one intelligence dominating both automatists. And if the 
message is characteristic of some one particular deceased person, 
and is received through people to whom he was not intimately 
known, then it is fair proof of the continued intellectual activity 
of that personality. If further we get from him a piece of literary 
criticism which is eminently in his vein and has not occurred to 
ordinary people—not to either of the mediums, and not even to the 
literary world—but which on consideration is appreciated as sound 
as well as characteristic criticism, showing a familiar and wide 
knowledge of the poetry of many ages, and unifying apparently 
disconnected passages in some definite way—then | say the proof, 
already striking, would tend to become crucial. 

“These, then, are the kinds of proof at which the society is 
aiming, 

“So long as communications consisted of genera) conversations 
with what purported to be the surviving intelligence of certain 
friends and investigators, we were by no means convinced of their 
identity, even tho the talk was of a friendly and intimate character 
—such as in normal cases would be considered amply and over- 
whelmingly sufficient for the identification of friends speaking, let 
us say, through a telephone or a typewriter. We required definite 
and crucial proof—a proof difficult even to imagine, as well as 
difficult to supply. 

“The ostensible communicators realize the need of such proof 
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just as fully as we do, and are doing their best to satisfy the rational 
demand. Some of us think they have already succeeded; others 
are still doubtful.” 


Professor Lodge next comes toa statement that the New York 
Sun receives as an “advance notice that the Society of Psychical 
Research are about to publish their records of spirit communica- 
tions, “held back on the bare possibility of explaining the matter 
some other way.” In words that sound like a profession of faith 


the Professor says: 


“On the whole, I am of those who, tho they would like to see 
further and still stronger and more continued proofs, are of opinion 
that a good case has been made out, and that as the best working 
hypothesis at the present time it is legitimate to grant that lucid 
moments of intercourse with deceased persons may in the best 
cases supervene, amid a mass of supplementary material, quite 
natural under the circumstances, but mostly of a presumably 
subliminal and less evident kind. 

“The boundary between the two states—the known and the un- 
known—is still substantial, but it is wearing thin in places; and 
like excavators engaged in boring a tunnel from opposite ends, 
amid the roar of water and other noises, we are beginning to hear 
now and again the strokes of the pickaxes of our comrades on the 
other side. 

“So we shall presently come back out of our tunnel into the light 
of day and relate our experience to a busy and incredulous, or in 
some Cases too easily credulous, world. We expect to be received 
with incredulity—tho doubtless we shall be told in some quarters 
that it is all stale news, that there has been access to the other side 
of the mountain range from time immemorial, and that our labori- 
ously constructed tunnel was quite unnecessary. Agile climbers 
may have been to the top and peeped over. Flying messages from 
the other side may have arrived; pioneers must have surveyed 
the route. 

“But we are, like the navvies, unprovided with wings, who 
dig and work on the common earth, their business being to pierce 
the mountain at some moderate elevation, and to construct a 
permanent road or railway for the service of humanity. 

“What we have to announce, then, is no striking novelty, no new 
mode of communication, but only the reception, by old but devel- 
oping methods, of carefully constructed evidence of identity more 
exact and more nearly complete than perhaps ever before. Care- 
fully constructed evidence, I say. The constructive ingenuity ex- 
ists quite as much on the other side of the partition as on our side ; 
there has been distinct cooperation between those on the material 
and those on the immaterial side; and we are at liberty, not in- 
deed to announce any definite conclusion, but to adopt as a work- 
ing hypothesis the ancient doctrine of a possible intercourse of in- 
telligence between the material and some other, perhaps ethereal, 
order of existence.” 


SCIENCE AND FAITH: A CATHOLIC VIEW 


ae twenty years past a standard work on this subject in 

France has been the “Scientific Apology for the Christian 
Faith,” by the late Monsignor Duilhé de St. Projet, rector of the 
Catholic Institute at Toulouse. This book has sold in France to 
the number of about seventeen thousand copies and has been trans- 
lated into eight or ten foreign languages. The fifth revised edition, 
just issued under the editorship of the author’s old pupil, Abbé 
Senderens, has just appeared, and a review of it in the Revue des 
Questions Scientifigues (Louvain, Belgium, April 20) by C. de 
Kirwan gives the reviewer an opportunity to expound what he be- 
lieves to be the attitude of his Church on the relationships of Re- 


ligion and Science. Says Mr. De Kirwan: 


“Science, taking the word, not in its most general acceptation, 
in which it is the equivalent of ‘knowledge,’ but in the more 
restricted sense in which it is generally used to-day, that is to say, 
the knowledge of natural phenomena, is sovereign in its own 
domain, but only in that domain, which consists in the study of 
phenomena and of their mutual relations, of the laws that govern 


them, and of the theories that explain them. Beyond this, the 


authority of science is non-existent. And when it asserts—or 
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rather when certain scientists assert—that it has a monopoly of 
truth and certitude, besides sinning ag — 
functions that do not belong to it... 2... 

“But as Science goes out of her way when she treats dogmati- 
cally of matters foreign to her, so also metaphysics should keep 
account of the facts and not oppose a frzorz, and in the name of 
abstract principles, theories resting exclusively on observation 
and not going beyond it. . . . Here we have a misunderstanding 
of a rational principle of division of powers . . . ; the power os 
authority of science, the power or authority of reason, the power 
or authority of faith. ... Doubtless theology, the science of 
faith, should not mix in the arcana of physics, chemistry, and the 
other sciences of nature as such ; but this disposition—this danger 
if you will—are infinitely less extended and less to be feared than 
their opposites. 

“To put things in their proper places and to promote, in sincere 
minds, the desire of integral truth, it is important to place our- 
selves on ground to which our adversaries can not object.” 


ainst logic, it is usurping 


With this end in view the author makes three subdivisions of 
his subject—the cosmic problem, or the question of the origin of 
changes in the material universe ; the biologic problem, the origin 
and development of life ; and the anthropologic problem, the origin, 
nature, history, and destiny of man. Taking up the cosmic ques- 
tion first, the writer bids us note that the state of the universe at 
any time depends on two factors, the natural laws in force and the 
initial state on which they acted. This latter, he says, depends 
wholly on the power of the Almighty, who thus controls material 
results. On this basis he would explain the effect of prayer and 
the occurrence of miracles, which he regards as reconcilable in 
this way with the existence of natural law. As regards the bio- 
logic problem, including the attitude of the believer toward modern 
theories of organic evolution, the writer notes that doctrinal 
authority is mute regarding methods of creation, while science 
clearly teaches two things—that life has not always existed on the 
globe and that it did not appear until the environment was ready 
for it. 

Regarding the process of life’s beginning, science, too, is 
absolutely silent, altho the system-makers (he instances Haeckel, 
of course) have been busy with their imaginations. There remains 
the anthropologic problem. This, the writer says, interests at 
once the philosopher, the naturalist, and the Christian. The 
scientific investigator who regards man legitimately, the writer 
thinks (he names Quatrefages as an example), studies him as a 
member of the vast family of living beings, assigns him a place 
in their hierarchy, investigates the epoch of his first appearance 
on the earth, the traces of his primitive industry, his embryonic 
civilization, his division into races. He is totally incompetent to 
tell us how the earliest men came to be, why man exists at all, 
whence he came, and whither he goes. The philosopher may go 
further, and may study man psychologically. If he is a material- 
ist, the author acknowledges, he may construct genealogical trees 
for man that reach back into the world of the lower animals; 
such systems the writer regards as fanciful, but he asserts that 
their establishment will not alter the fact that the existence of 
mind in man separates him sharply from the rest of the animal 
world. In conclusion, the reviewer has this to say on the general 
subject : 

“The conclusion that may be drawn from what precedes, and 
still more from the work itself that we have been considering, is 
that the pretended conflict between Science and Faith is rather 
between a certain kind of science (certainly not science as such) 
and reason itself. For as faith is based primarily on reason, we 
must finally, if we oppose it, end by outraging reason itself by 
affirming the existence of effects more powerful than their causes 
and also of effects without any causes at all. 

“Driven into its last entrenchments, all the materialist philoso- 
phy—for it is not science that is materialistic; true science has 
no qualifying epithet—all the materialistic philosophy has concen- 
trated itself into this absurdity: Phenomena have no causes.”— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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NEW-THEATER MANAGERS 


XPECTATION and surmise have been allayed by the an- 
E nouncement of the executive staff of the New Theater. 
The office will be triple-headed. Mr. Winthrop Ames will be 
director, Mr. Lee Shubert business manager, and Mr. John Cor- 
pin literary manager. Thus will be combined elements repre- 
senting New York with a large infusion of Boston. Mr. Ames 
and Mr. Corbin are men of Harvard, the former having also been 
an arduous student of stagecraft both in Europe and America, as 
well as a theatrical manager in Boston. Mr. Corbin has been an 


author and a dramatic critic associated with the New-York press. 
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The public announcement of the New-Theater directors is ac- 
companied by an outline of the policy to be pursued. This house 
wi)) present drama and not musical comedy, spectacles, or similar 
entertainment. As outlined in the New York Sum the intention 


of the founders comprehends such as the following : 


“The theater will attempt to include in its répertoire the best 
work of modern English and Continental dramatists, but since its 
chief aim is to build up a native American stage every effort will 
be made to secure the works of American play-writers, The 
founders do not hesitate to say that an insensible effect that they 
hope to bring about will be the encouragement and training of 
American playwrights. 

















WINTHROP AMES, 
Director. 


RESPONSIBLE 
Mr. Shubert has been long known as a_ successful New-York 
Of him the New York 77zies observes : 


“It was the appointment of Lee Shubert, the theatrical manager, 
to be business manager of the New Theater which astonished 
Broadway. Almost every prominent theatrical man except Mr. 
Shubert had been mentioned as a possible member of the New- 
Theater board, it being supposed that Mr. Shubert, who is much 
engrossed in the many details of some thirty theatrical compa- 
nies and many theaters, was too much occupied to attempt this 
important mission. 

“The theatrical men who have looked at the New-Theater proj- 
ect as visionary and doubted the ability of the management of 
such an institution to get the best players, the best plays, and the 
best terms for work, were first to acknowledge )ast night the value 
of having as business manager a man who could command all 
these practical requisites. When Broadway heard the news it was 
agreed not only that the theater would be an assured success, but 
also exprest pleasure that the executive staff should consist of men 
thoroughly American in training and sentiment. Mr. Shubert’s 
connection with the New Theater is entirely separate from the en- 


terprises of his firm, and he merely devotes to it his acknowledged 
business ability and wide experience.” 


manager. 


The careers of the other two are also more fully indicated by 
the same journal ; 


“Mr. Ames, the director, is a native of Boston and was graduated 
from Harvard in 1895, where he spent a post-graduate year special- 
izing in dramatic literature. For four years, in partnership with 
Lorin F. Deland, he leased and conducted the Castle Square 
Theater, in Boston, establishing a stock company that won wide 
fame. After giving up the Castle Square and with larger projects 
in mind, Mr. Ames spent a year in Europe studying theaters and 
opera-houses. He had already purchased a site and had plans 
drawn for his proposed theater in Boston, but postponed that 
undertaking to assume the directorship of the New Theater. 

“Mr. Corbin, also a Harvard man, has been widely known as an 
author and dramatic critic. He was for three years the dramatic 
critic of The Times, and for three years held a similar post on 
The Sun, resigning about a year ago to devote himself to literary 
work, He has recently published two novels.” 


JOHN CORBIN, 
Literary Manager. 


FOR THE CONDUCT OF THE 


LEE SHUBERT, 
Business Manager. 


NEW THEATER. 


“A reading committee, composed of competent, broad-viewed, 
and experienced men, is to be formed, and every play submitted 
to the theater will have a prompt and careful reading. As the 
committee hasn't been selected yet, authors are requested to keep 
their manuscripts at home for the present. 

“In order to make the New Theater always an attraction its 
management will present plays on the ‘repertory system.’ Instead 
of running one play for hundreds of nights, popular tho it may be, 
the New Theater will have several plays in production at the same 
time, and these will be presented in alternation, By this method 
the theater will be able to present from ten to fifteen plays in a 
season without cutting short the runs of those that prove popular 
successes. 

“No announcement has been made yet of the personnel of the 
first company that will be engaged for the new playhouse, and no 
date for the opening has beenset. Altho the management promises 
that there will be stars, the one-actor basis is not the one the 
theater is going to work upon. No performer will be allowed to 
overshadow others further than personal ability and opportunity 
offers. It is hoped that a company may be built up of such cali- 
ber that plays may be produced to their full acting capacity in 
every part. 

“*TIt is not within the range of possibility that a company of the 
highest order can be created at once,’ says the statement of the 
founders, ‘but it will be possible to institute from the beginning a 
company capable of thoroughly artistic and cooperative acting.’ 

“One innovation which the projectors of the New Theater hope 
to be popular is the production of opéra comique. One evening 
and possibly one matinée a week will be given over to lighter 
opera, which will be rendered by the singers of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Such operas as would be unsuited to the larger 
audiences in the Metropolitan Opera House will be presented.” 


The owners expect the theater to pay no profit but “ profit itself 
by every accretion over and above the'cost of running expenses.” 


Thus: 
“ \ Jow annua) rental is set upon land and building, and this the 
theater will be required to earn in addition to running expenses. 


All funds over the gross cost of conducting the theater are to be 
turned back to the further development of the enterprise.” 


The financial scheme is given in the words of the directors. 
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THE ENGLISH WINSTON CHURCHILL 


M R, WINSTON CHURCHILL is often pointed out as one 

of the most picturesque figures in contemporary English 
politics. The brilliancy of his public career serves, perhaps, to 
dim the position he holds in contemporary literature, which, we 


are assured, ranks him “with the masters.” He is said to “com- 
bine in his person those diverse and proverbially irreconcilable 


qualities of the man of action, the orator, and 
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“Wherever you went in those days he was a subject of discus. 
sion, of eulogy and detraction; there were the usual armchair 
oracles who sneered and ridiculed, of course, but the multitude 
was taken with the dash and go and enterprise with which he had 
plunged headlong into danger, and filled with a glamourous 
and perilous part in some of the most stirring incidents of 
the war. He was a well-known journalist already, but now 


‘ gj 2 J he 
awoke one morning to find himself a famous and a popular one 
and a national hero, to boot. : 





’ 


the man of letters.” A hint of explanation of 
this diversity is given by a writer in the Eng- 
lish Bookman (London, July) in pointing out 
that his American mother, now Mrs. Corn- 
wallis-West, may have endowed him with his 
“precocity, assertiveness, and restless energy,” 
characteristic of her nationality, while from 
his father came his “hereditary aptitude for 
affairs and the grand style in entering upon 
them ”—“part of the inalienable inheritance 
that has been handed down to him from his 
illustrious ancestor, the great Duke of Marl- 
borough.” He was an author and had four 
books to his credit before he became a parlia- 
mentary candidate. One of these—his life of 
his father, Lord Randolph Churchill—drew ° 
from Lord Rosebery the tribute of “a fasci- 
nating book, one to be marked among the first 
dozen, perhaps the first half-dozen, biogra- 
phies in our language.” His other literary 
titles to fame are his work “as a brilliant war 
correspondent, as a military historian, as a 
novelist.” His novel, “Savrola,” was published 
in 1900, after having appeared serially three 
years earlier in Wacmillan’s. It is described 
as “one of the school that Mr. George Mere- 








“It is a gallant and a memorable story, his of 
the Boer War, and he has narrated his per- 
sonal share in it with gusto, joyously, straight- 
forwardly, picturesquely, honestly, without 
mock modesty and without boastfulness ; nor 
is he diffident about giving frank expression 
to his views on the conduct of the war, about 
discussing with equal frankness its causes and 
the personal behavior of those on the spot 
whose future hopes and prosperity hung on the 
success of the British arms. It is very char- 
acteristic, too, that tho he sailed to the Cape 2 
believer in the necessity of the war, and with 
a rooted prejudice against the Boer that 
amounted almost to contempt, he came back 
glorying in England’s victory, but, in spite of 
some rough handling he had received from 
him, with all his prejudice against the beaten 
enemy uprooted, his dislike turned to a gener- 
ous admiration, his contempt of him into re- 
spect and regard because of the simple sin- 
cerity and uprightness he had found in him. 
One of the most hauntingly pathetic touches 
in ‘London to Ladysmith’ occurs in a strong, 
poignant little sketch of the homely, sternly 
earnest-looking, gray-haired old Boer whom he 
paused to look down on as he lay dead, with 
his rifle in his hands, on one of the battle- 
fields. 

“This courageous readiness to discard a 
mistaken opinion, as soon as he has_ been 








dith founded and Mr. Anthony Hope has taken Copyrighted by Elliott & Fry, London, 


” 


over.” Only it is “less romantic, more realistic 


than stories of that school are apt to be, comes The brilliant parliamentarian and liter- A ; : : 
F P ? ary man, whose qualities exhibit his mixt | baptismal names to charge Mr. Churchill with 


American and British descent. 


to closer grip with actual problems of modern 
life, and has a high seriousness of its own.” 
The writer in Zhe Bookman gives us this further analysis: 


“Its scenes are laid in an imaginary republic whose president, 
ambitious and unscrupulous, is rapidly developing into a despot, 
and Savro/a is the popular leader of the reform party. The presi- 
dent has rigorously and brutally represt a threatened riot by 
promptly shooting down the people in the street, and Savvro/a, 
who had hoped to mend matters by constitutional methods, sees 
that he is bent upon a coup d@’état, and that the time has come to 
yield to the importunities of the more fiery of his supporters and 
resort to force, but he keeps his head and resolutely curbs the im- 
patience of his friends until everything is in readiness and the right 
hour has struck. 

“A man of lofty ideals, a humanitarian, a scornfully incorrupti- 
ble politician, Savro/a is also an eloquent orator who can play 
upon the sentiments and passions of an audience as skilfully asa 
musician can upon his instrument; he is an autocratic, not a pas- 
sionate lover; he is cool and diplomatic enough always to hold his 
enthusiasms in leash, but he can be as heroic as the most reckless 
when there is nothing more to be gained by waiting or caution, 
I share the general impression that Savrola is the shadow of 
his creator, that Mr. Churchill has endowed him with the doubts, 
the dreams, the aspirations, and something of the philosophy that 
are it reality his own.” 

In the same year with “Savrola” were published “London to 
Ladysmith vza Pretoria” and “Ian Hamilton’s March,” says the 
writer, “the two books that, including and supplementing his 
south-African war correspondence to Zhe Morning Post, made 
Mr. Churchill’s name a household word from end to end of the 


? 


country.” We read: 


WINSTON CHURCHILL, 


nearer to the matter and discovered his mistake, 
leads those who have merely acquired their 
opinions pretty much as they acquired their 


instability and inconsistency, but to any one 
who stops to think about it, it is one of the 
finest and manliest traits in his character.” 


It was during the six years after his first election to the House 
of Commons that Mr. Churchill wrote that biography of his father 
which is treated in these words : 


“Judged either as literature or as a contribution to modern his- 
tory, it is probably the ablest and most important of his books. 
Here, as in all he has written, the style is the man: virile, eager, 
emphatic, impetuous in utterance, but deliberate in judgment. 
He writes as he speaks, racily, vividly, rising to heights of glow- 
ing eloquence, flecking his pages with humor and irony, handling 
facts and figures lightly, luminously, attractively, going down, at 
need, to dead levels of every-day affairs and making them live 
wherever he touches them. His style is amazingly sensitive and 
flexible ; familiar, dignified, lively, serious by turns, it keeps 
always to the changing level of its argument with an apparently 
effortless-ease that is the perfection of narrative art. When there 
is some master-stroke of parliamentary tactics, some popular 
triumph of action or oratory to be recorded, you feel the pride and 
vigor and elation of that triumph pulsing in the language that tells 
of it; but nothing could be more quietly restrained, plainer, more 
simply matter-of-fact than the unemotional terms in which the 
tragedy of Lord Randolph’s clusing days are set down, and noth- 
ing more dramatically and poignantly effective....... 

“The literary instinct is still prevailingly alive in him, and his 
plans for the future are not bounded entirely by the parliamentary 
horizon. For many men his arduous and anxious political] activi- 
ties would be more than a sufficient occupation, but he is a man of 
extraordinary energies and industry, and more systematic and 


plodding than his restless, highly nervous temperament would lead 
one to expect.” 
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“FROHMANIZING” THE SEA 


“ EEP, mermaids, on one another’s shoulders,” adjures Mr. 

Max Beerbohm on hearing that Mr. Frohman is to intro- 
duce “marinedrama.” By that latter term he designates a rumored 
new theatrical enterprise that is to furnish entertainment to travelers 
on transatlantic liners. The steamship companies have “ promised 
to provide the floating theater,” reports “ Max,” “and Mr. Frohman 
will do the rest.” Some of the supposititious details of Mr. Froh- 


man’s scheme as previsioned by this genial 
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New York on the one hand, and Liverpool or Southampton on the 
other, in the course of one week. Liners will therefore frequently 
have to put out to sea with their theaters closed and their passengers 
furious. At this moment, of course, there is no sane person who 
feels the slightest desire for nightly theatrical performances on the 
Atlantic. But Civilization never gives us this or that because we 
want it. What she does is to give us things which we stupidly 
imagine we can’t do without when once we have got them. Per- 
sonally, ] am not very liable to this illusion; and, whenever I go 
to America, I shall choose an unfrohmanized vessel.” 





dramatic critic of Zhe Saturday Review 
(London) are as follows : 


“His idea is not, at present, to provide 
every steamship with a troop of mimes as 
permanent members of the crew. That 
will come, doubtless. Both in England 
and in America there are multitudes of 
mimes who can not get engagements on 
dry land. The Atlantic will be for them, 
as for struggling young doctors, a welcome 
outlet. And maritime discipline will do 
for their art just what is so signally not 
done in our theaters. Brisk, handy, un- 
selfish, breezy, trim, they will be attired 
throughout the day in a neat blue uniform, 
On their peaked caps they will wear a 














From the 


badge consisting of the masks of comedy 
and tragedy caught on either tip of an an- 
chor. The leading man will be distin- 
guished from the rest by nothing save a gold stripe or two on the 
sleeve. All of them will be up at five in the morning for rehearsal— 
five sharp. They will never be allowed to perform the same piece 
twice in one week. They will be liable to be put in irons if they miss 
acue, or overact, or underact. Ifthe ship happens to founder during 
a performance they will stick to their posts, continuing to speak 
their lines with spirit and devotion even on their way down to the 
ocean’s bed. This sort of thing will do them no end of good, 
believe me. But we shal! have to wait for it. For the present 
there is to be no specifically Atlantic school of acting. The per- 
formances on the liners are to be given by casual and irresponsible 
landlubbers. ‘I’ve got,’ says Mr. Frohman, ‘the plays and com- 
panies coming and going across the Atlantic all the while,’ and it 
is on them that he relies to charm our transits. How about rough 

















MISS DUNCAN’S DANCING-CLASS 


Taking their outdoor exercise in Greek costume and sandals. 


weather? I do not like to think of Romeo staggering for foothold 
in the moon-lit garden, or of /u/ze¢ unable to retain her potion. 
Besides, many tho Mr. Frohman’s companies are, they will not 
suffice for anything like a regular service on the liners of even 
one steamship company. They come and go ‘all the while’ doubt- 
less; but it is rarely that more than two or three of them leave 


“‘Tllustrated London News.”’ 
ISADORA DUNCAN AND HER PUPILS IN GREEK DANCING, 
Her poses, says an English journal, “are the most perfect living realizations of the art of Tanagra.” 


Once having given himself the bit Mr. Max Beerbohm does not 
stop with the embroidery of fact. He goes on to provide a little 
invention, “Civilization,” he says, “can not bear to think of us 
evading for even six short days any of the boons with which she 
has bedeviled our existence. And it has worried her very much 
to think of us ever being out of reach of Mr. Frohman’s Theatrical 


Syndicate.” Further: 


“Nor is she to be satisfied by the prospect of him conquering 
the Atlantic. ‘See,’ I hear her whisper in the ear of the great 
organizer, ‘see those little steamboats puffing to and fro between 
Dover and Calais. Think of the poor passengers on them, with 
a whole hour of their short lives being wasted.’ ‘One thing at a 


time, ma’am,’ says Mr. Frohman curtly, but jots down on his shirt 
cutf ‘Channel steamers—one-act plays—why not?’” 


REVIVAL OF GREEK DANCING 


HE return of Isadora Duncan to her native shores next season 
might be said definitely to confirm the renaissance of stage 
dancing among us. With an immense vogue in Germany, anda 
recent sensational success in London, this Californian who left us 
some ten years ago will probably equal the popularity of Mlle. 
Genee who achieved a success in New York distanced by no other. 
As a mark of the dancing fever it is to be noted that the summer 
stage is occupied with imitators of another American—Maud Allan, 
whose recall is urged upon managers by eager observers of Lon- 
don suffrages. When Isadora Duncan was last in America she 
made a few public appearances as an interpreter through the dance 
of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam; now she is largely engaged 
in a revival of classic dancing, and to such effect has she brought 
the art that a writer in 7he New Age (London) is, through her 
instrumentality, “beginning to have faith in the democracy.” The 
democracy, that is the crowd, he says, “roared, clapped, stamped, 
“The crowd roared because the 
dance was inspiriting—inspiriting in the sublime way characteristic 
of all great art.” The critics, he notes, have been only mildly 


and bravoed” at her dancing. 
oD 


pleased; but they are only “intellectual debauchees . . . good 
at catching tricks of posing, but big sentiments escape them.” 
“The crowds love Isadora,” the writer, Mr. W. R. Titterton, 


asserts, “for the same reason that they love Ellen Terry—because 
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she is jolly in the grand manner.” After all, he reflects, “to be 
human isthe divine thing in art.” This is how the writer describes 
the dance of Isadora Duncan and her class of children: 


“The stage is lighted by a dull glow from above, and one pic- 
tures flaring somewhere in the wings all the moral codes and phi- 
losophies of the earth. With a glad sigh we leave the thought of 
such things behind us and fix our eyes on those that come forth 
leaping from the dark, naked-limbed, with shining, jolly faces, 
their hair and their drapes blown backward in the fierce wind of 
the mouth of God. 

“ And here they run and trip and sway and scamper and part and 
join, and each moves other than the rest, and each moves to her 
heart’s desire; and yet, watch! They fit in, there is no jar, no 
discord, it is one tune they dance to, tho their movements are so 
diverse ; one rhythm sways them, one harmony controls. 

“And here a little puff-ball of a chick gallops with a shriek of 
delight out of the shell and back again ; and here three others, and 
yet again three others trip into vision and join hands and dance 
the fairy ring and fly headlong ; and here comes another, an older 
one, and the dawn of Knowledge is in her eyes, and in one and 
another she seeks for the soul of her mate and can not find it, and 
then at last she sees her mate coming dancing, swaying toward 
her, and she runs to her, and the other with a toss of the head and 
a iaugh eludes her, entices, retreats, beckons, flies shamefaced, 
ripples all over with provoking virginal laughter. And here comes 
little puff-ball again; and here the merry-go-round ; and the Love 
Flight begins again, and now it is a medley of motives; and now 
the seeker has her mate and holds her at arms’ length and swings 
round with her, and puff-ball and her fellows circle round them, 
and the cunning music creeps in and out and round the heart- 
strings; and then ina breath the wind has caught and scattered 
them, and the music halts and points to the sinking sun, and de- 
sire drowses and eyelids flicker and limbs bend and sink. They 
drowse and sink, sink to the earth soft as the snow falls, softer 
than dead leaves falling, soft as the light-foot dusk that gathers 
round. White folded blossoms dappling the grass, they lie. 
Heads droop. They sleep. Hush!... Hush!... All sleep 
but one; this one that steps so softly from sleeper to sleeper, peer- 
ing into the eyes of them, and passing, peering, and passing. 
Hush! Hush! They sleep... . - And on the eyelids of this one, 
too, the music lays soft fingers, and as the night comes and the 
music flies away, she stretches herself up like unto a white-flamed 
candle in the dark, then droops and falls. Good-night! Good- 
night! Tremble out, song of the night-bird! Head on her hand 
she sleeps. . . . Sleeps.” 


The above is what the writer calls “one of the sermons of Isa- 


dora.” She herself is characterized variously according to what 


she expresses, as “the goddess, the wood sprite, the fishwife from 
Cuxhaven.” Even more: 


“No anemic, ethereal juggler with dainty poses is she, but the 
blood of the Vikings is in her veins. She is of the race of those 
fierce women of the streaming hair and wrapt, ecstatic faces that 
drove the Fabian warriors on the foe. . . . And the next moment 
she is looking at you so childish and innocent that you guess her 
straight from a toy tea party with the Jad Hatter and his friv- 
olous friends.” 


It is in her jolly moods that Isadora Duncan is at her best, we 
are told, with this further ; 


“She can be jolly in all keys, from the delicate tripping tones of 
the shepherd dance to the blusterous C major of that pawing war- 
horse movement which always carries me by storm. But she is a 
splendid defiant spirit of war, too; and she is the only dancer of 
dirges who does not make me laugh. Yet, perhaps, none of these 
moods show her at her most original work. It is in another dance 
—the ‘Pan and Echo ’—that she strikes her strangest note. Here 
speak out with startling clarity the ancient voices of the earth; 
Pan reaches forward to the invisible flying Echo with gestures 
half of the god, half of the goat—inhuman gestures which set us 
shuddering with delight. There has been nothing like that before 
in the dance. 

“The statuesque stuff, the not-quite-dancing is not electric, is 
not meant to be; but from time to time I find it dull (admitted, in 
passing, that dulness is an essential attribute of original genius, 
and that there are dull spaces in the walls of a Gothic cathedral), 
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and the joints in the manufacture seem to show, as if the alphabet 
of gesture had been well learnt but the phrasing were still stiff 
Yet it is always beautiful ; stop the dance at any moment and you 
have a statue perfect in line. The soul of the dance, she has dis- 
covered, is the beauty of an ever-changing line. The dancing of 
Isadora is a drama—‘ The Adventures of the Plastic Line.’ ” 


What is most interesting about this more peaceful part of her 
art, observes the writer, is that you see the artist consciously at 
work reconstructing the language of gesture ; 


“Just as music, sculpture, painting, literature have their con- 
ventional languages, dancing is to have its language. Every move- 
ment of the limbs is to have its meaning, every primitive emotion 
its conventional sign; the leit motif transformed into gesture, in 
fact. Hitherto dancing has been inarticulate ; not until we have 
agreed upon a language for the emotions can we hope to express 
any subtle shades of them. Every part of the body will have its 
place in this language. We shall no longer be content with a face 
and a pair of hands. ... 

“How well her theory works her pupils bear testimony. Open 
a thousand Isadora-Duncan schools in England and you may issue 
advance notices of the Golden Age.” 





IS OPTIMISM PLAYED OUT> 


PTIMISM may do very well for life, but it plays havoc with 
literature, according to the almost simultaneous voicings of 

an American and an English critic. We Americans are full of 
hope and sunniness, and we can’t abide the lack of those qualities 
in our literature. Consequently we reap our proper harvest in in- 
anity or something next to that. Mr. Charles Leonard Moore in 


The Dial (Chicago, July 16) puts it this way: 


“Optimism is a habit of mind rather than an idea. I do not 
know whether Americans have more hope and sunny expectations 
than other races, but we talk and preach them more. I think this 
rose-colored outlook, whatever effect it may have on life itself, is 
detrimental to literature. It banishes tragedy and all great and 
serious thought. It makes our art of all kinds thin and flat and 
savorless. How are we going to make bricks without straw ?—how 
produce great effects without great means ?—how project rounded 
figures without shadow ? Our optimism and lack of depth are 
largely due to our material success, and to the fact that we have 
never known, as a nation, defeat, despair, and crushing grief. In 
a literary way, it has been taught us by Emerson. The New-Eng- 
land prophet is a delightful ‘friend of the spirit,’ but the attempt 
to build either great lives or great books out of his preachments 
would be like carrying out smoke in a hand basket.” 


Curiously enough, almost the same plaint is raised by awriter in 
The Nation (London), who, after charging that “the want of truth- 
fulness with which problems of sex are regarded in middle-class 
England reacts unfavorably on the work of our novelists, who may 
be salacious or suggestive, but not sincere,” adds this: 


“What weighs on our novelists with even greater pressure is the 
optimistic idealism which has the greatest aversion for any picture 
of life that is sombre, tragic, or even uncompromising. This 
mental temper of our average reader makes directly for lack of 
depth in our novelists, and we have only to glance through the 
newspapers to see how little the dark, ironic side of life, the sin, 
the suffering, the tragedy of the modern world, find their rightful 
place in thé work of the English novelist. While we equal the 
Continental schools in studies of character, and perhaps excel 
them in the variety and originality of our novels of domestic life, 
we are far inferior in the novel of psychological analysis. 

“Dare we hope for a more unflinching gaze at the realities of 
life from the younger school of writers? The question is one of 
popular pseudo-realism versus true realism, and false romanticism 
versus true romanticism. Current literature reflects very faithfully 
the feeling of the day, and the dominant class of reader now asks 
only to be amused and distracted, and to have his prejudices and 
illusions respected. Should our national prosperity have to meet 
the rude shock of a European war, or grave peril to any part of 
the Empire, we should immediately see arrive a far more serious 
school of writers to interpret for us the handwriting on our walls.” 


‘ 
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CLIMBING A HILL IN SCOTLAND. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL MAKING A SPEECH FROM THE 


TOP 
OF HIS CAR IN AN ENGLISH TOWN, 


A HAIRPIN TURN ON GLENCOE 


SCOTLAND. 


HILL, 


MOTOR-TRIPS AND MOTOR-CARS 


END OF THE NEW-YORK-TO-PARIS RACE 


Tue motor-car race from New York to 
Paris is ended. On July 26 the German 
car arrived in Paris, and on July 30 the 
American car arrived there. The American 
car, tho second to come in, has, however, 
won the race. The reasons are explained 
as follows in the New York Times: 


“In spite of leading the way into Paris, the 
German car is not the winner. In America 
it was shipped by railroad from Pocatello 
in Idaho to Seattle in order to sail with the 
American car for Siberia. It failed to 
cover 1,100 miles of road in the United 
States, and was twenty-three days behind 
the American when loaded on the train. 


The committee decided not to disqualify 
the car, but to penalize it fifteen days on 


the run from Vladivostok to Paris. The 
American car also received an allowance 


of fifteen days for its journey from Seattle 
to Alaska and back.”’ 


In order to win the race, the German 
had to lead the American into Paris by 
thirty days. The American car was there- 
fore long practically certain of victory. 
The same paper points out that the 
Italian car, tho still far behind, might 
arrive in Paris a fortnight later than the 
German, in which case it ‘‘ would secure 
second place, since it had gained a fif- 
teen-day advantage over the Germans in 
America.’ There was, however, “very lit- 
tle chance of the Italians making any such 


remarkable time on the road, as they were 
last reported at Tomsk five days ago [that 
is, on July 22], with over 5,000 miles still 
to travel.’”’ 

Altho thus deprived of the glory of win- 
ning the race, under conditions imposed 
after the race was begun, the German car 
has won a trophy offered by the Russian 
Grand Duke Vladimir to the car which 
would reach Paris first. It is also not 
unlikely that the German car has won the 
prize of $1,000 which was offered by J. D. 
Thompson to the driver who should first 
arrive in Paris with an American flag 
given to him in New York. The question, 
however, remains open as to whether the 
penalty already referred to as imposed on 
the German car will be applied in making 
this award. About 11,000 miles in round 
figures were traversed by the German car 
in 130 days, while the American car covered 
about 12,000 miles in 108 days. 

George Shuster, who drove the American 
car into Paris, had been in the car ever 
since it left New York. From New York to 
Cheyenne, however, it was driven by Mon- 
tague Roberts. At Cheyenne, Mathewson 
became the driver to Ogden. At Ogden 
its wheel was taken by Harold Brinker, 
who retained it until San Francisco was 
reached. Thenceforth Shuster drove the 
car himself all the way to Paris, except for 
relief from Miller during the night-and-day 


running near the end of the trip. 


KOEPPEN’S PERSONAL VICTORY 


Lieutenan Koeppen, manager of the Ger- 
man car, received in both Paris and Berlin a 
hero’s honor. Going to his hotel in Paris 
it filled Americans who, 
says a cable dispatched to the New York 


Times, 


he found with 
‘‘cheered the party as they entered 
the corridor, and later, when the tanned 
men entered the dining-room, the same 
corridor was filled with smartly drest 
men and women, all of whom were eager 
to get the automobilists the first good meal 
they have had for some time.” 

For several hours Koeppen and his two 

companions ‘‘sat eating and received re- 
lays of interested people at table.””’ On 
the following day he had an invitation to 
lunch with the German Ambassador, and 
that evening was to start for home, his 
leave of absence from the army expiring on 
August 1. In an interview Koeppen is re- 
ported as having said: 
. ‘‘We have had a splendid trip, and I'd 
like to take another such. The journey 
has doubtless been very different for every 
car, and it is not fair to judge any car by 
its experiences. For instance, one car 
has a breakdown in a large city where 
it is easy to get the necessary materials 
for repairs, but another car has the same 
kind of breakdown in Siberia, miles from a 
railroad. 

‘*Incidentally I have visited America for 
the first time. I found it the pleasantest 


country we traveled in, and wish the roads 

















WRECK OF 


A CAR AT BEACHY HEAD, ON 


THE CHANNEL COAST 


OF ENGLAND. 


The car, unoccupied, plunged over this cliff to the beach below, a descent of 280 feet. 
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THE MAIN HIGHWAY WESTWARD OUT OF VLADIVOSTOK. 


were as nice as the people. All through 
the West we were treated royally. 

‘‘We had, of course, our great reception 
in Berlin. There must have been as many 
people waiting for us as waited for the 
soldiers to return from France in 1870. 
Over a million people thronged the streets, 
and in the roads outside Berlin it was al- 
most impossible to move. When we 
stopt in front of the Berliner Zeitung at 


noon the people carried me on their 
shoulders into the newspaper office. Later 


we were given a reception at the Imperial 
Automobile Club. Altogether the trip 
has been a great success.’ 


Koeppen’s success has a personal side that 
would have been absent from any other 
contestant reaching Paris first. “It was his 
courage and perseverance alone,’”’ says a 
Times writer, ‘‘that kept the German car 
in the race after it was hopelessly beaten, 
while his sportsmanship throughout has 
been exemplary.” 

He and his companions, Hans Knape and 
Ernst Maass, were all amateurs as to mo- 
tor-cars when fired with an ambition to see 
their country represented in this race. 
They “ visited thirty automobile concerns to 
get a car in which to make the attempt, and 
finally managed to interest manufacturers 
to the extent of the donation of a car.”’ 
From an enterprising Berlin newspaper 
they obtained a contribution of $1,000. 
Subsequently the motor-car company made 
a similar donation. The three men then 
‘agreed to pay all other expenses.” The 
car was built in less than thirty days. By 
working themselves for two whole days 
prior to the date of sailing for America they 
managed to get the car in shape and ar- 
rived in New York five days before the 
start. Ill luck pursued them for the most 
of the time in America: 

‘Tn unloading their car from the steamer 
it was so damaged that only the most 
extraordinary exertion enabled them to 
make ready for the start. They were ill- 
advised in the preparation for the trip. 
They had weighted it with an unnecessary 
amount of supplies, intending to carry the 
whole equipment across the United States 
because they would need it in Alaska and 
Northern Siberia. Their car weighed more 
than 8,000 pounds when they left New 
York, and altho some of this load was 
removed en route and shipped ahead, they 
were still much overweighted. They also 
made no allowance for roads of lower 
grade than are found in Germany. 


“The extraordinary blizzard which the 
cars encountered in Indiana was especially 
hard on the heavily weighted German car, 
and they fell behind constantly on this 
first leg of the course. At Chicago dif- 
ferences arose between Maass and Knape, 
on the one hand, and Koeppen, on the 
other, as to the conduct of the car, and it 
was a question which side would continue. 
On account of his Army assignment to the 
race, Koeppen declared he could not quit, 
so Maass and Knape left him at Chicago. 
He was then faced with the problem of 
taking the car over this extraordinary 
course with absolutely no automobile ex- 
perience, but he did not weaken for an 
instant, 

‘‘A more serious difficulty still confront- 
ed him. The race would cost $25,000 to 
complete. Eighty per cent. of this Koep- 
pen would have to stand. The cost was 
to have been divided equally among the 
three men up to $10,000, and Koeppen 
supplied a reserve fund of $5,000. When 
the other two left the car Koeppen agreed 
not only to reimburse them, but to pay 
the whole expense. In making this agree- 
ment he knew that he had wiped out all 
of his private fortune and plunged himself 
into a $10,000 debt. 

‘He engaged a German-American me- 
chanic, Schneider, to drive the car to Paris, 
and with this man he set out with only two 
days’! delay. When the car reached the 
middle of Iowa he was without tires, the 
supply which he had sent ahead to Seattle 
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for use in Siberia havi 
- ir ule aving been ] “ : 
transit. This occasioned the loss of peel 
a week in crossing the continent before 1, 


finally found the supply. 

After an extraordinary sequence of dis- 
asters he finally reached Ogden on th 
last 1,500 miles of the route, but the 
American was then leaving Seattle for 
Alaska, and the other competitors + 
maining in the race were in San Praitaniic 
Koeppen kept doggedly on, but in trying 
cross the unspeakable stretch beter : 
Kelton in Utah and Montello in Newane 
he broke the frame of his car and blew on 
two cylinders. ia 

“This disaster was enough to take th 
last bit of courage out of the stron ve 
heart, but it could not check Koeppen 
He spent a week at Ogden repairing the 
car and then set out on the road once more 
determining to try to reach Seattle direct. 
instead of going to San Francisco. 

‘Before Koeppen sailed from Seattle 
however, the sorest blow of all fel) 
Schneider, who had agreed to go all the 
way to Paris, was taken ill and quit, and 
Koeppen was left to make the trip alone. 
He cabled to Berlin for help, and the fac- 
tory sent him two expert chauffeurs to 
Vladivostok and extra supplies, while he 
crossed the Pacific alone to meet them 
there.”’ 


Of the turn in the luck of Koeppen the 
writer remarks first that in Siberia he “ had 
a big advantage in fresh men who knew 
the country, and in being in close touch 
with his base of supplies; but, tho the 
American pulled far ahead on several oc- 
casions, the German plugged on stoically 
and steadily, finally to lead the way into 
St. Petersburg and Western Europe when 
the Americans came to grief on the road.” 

Fortune thenceforth was on the side of 
the German: 

‘‘A $1,000 prize was offered to the car 
that first reached Chita from Vladivostok. 
The American met with an accident that 
delayed it five days, and the German, 
plugging on, slipt in first by two days 
and captured the prize. A second similar 
prize was offered to the car arriving first 
at St. Petersburg, and when the American 
had this prize in its grasp, another broken 
gear and a lost extra part on the railroad 
again cost it five days’ delay, on top of 
losing its way on the road, enabling the 
German to slip in ahead and carry off the 
prize again.” : 

















LOADING THE AMERICAN CAR ON HAND-CARS IN SIBERIA, THE RAILROAD BEING WITHOUT 
BALLAST. : 
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FROSPECTING IN NEVADA IN A 
MOTOR CAR. 


CHRISTIAN FEIGENSPAN Of Newark, N. 

, recently made a six months’ pros- 
pecting tour of the gold, silver, and copper 
regions of Nevada, using a motor-car as 
his conveyance. More than 6,o00 miles 
were covered—‘‘a greater distance,” says 
a writer in Motor, ‘‘than would be covered 
py the average prospector using the old- 
fashioned modes of transportation, in a 
lifetime.” Mr. Feigenspan believes that, 
in spite of the hardships and limitations im- 
posed by the car in such a country, the 
car ‘‘will shortly displace the burro, the 
horse, the mule, and the pony in the mining 
country of the United States.’”’ Among 
its advantages he names the following: 


“The wonderful value of a fast, power- 
ful car is appreciated when the prospector 
hears of ‘a strike,’ which is what the 














From ‘‘ Motor.” 


PROSPECTING IN NEVADA, 


miners call a discovery of rich ore, more 


than a hundred miles away from his camp 
and far off the line of any railroad. In 
such times the prospector equipped with 
pack horses and wagons is seriously handi- 
capped. Before he can reach the scene of 
the ‘strike’ all the choice claims are 
staked and he finds himself again left out 
of the find. But the man with a motor 
dashes away with his provisions and tools 
in his car, and within a few hours is on 
the spot, possibly the winner of a vast 
fortune. 

‘‘We found that we could not only do 
more in a day than a man prospecting in 
the old way could do in a week, but at 
night were never exhausted from physical 
exertion, and we learned that it was even 
possible to take the car where the pack 
mule had never been. Against the pros- 
pector with a good motor, the man with the 
pack train or even the swift pony has no 
chance whatever.” 


Already the car has come into some 
general use in that State. Lines of cars 
‘have been established from many of the 
railway stations to distant camps, and one 
meets big motors in most unexpected 
The writer considers that the car 
is ‘‘unquestionably the thing to use.” He 
believes it will eventually ‘‘supplant all 
other means of transportation in the mining 
country, in spite of the difficulties to be 
overcome at first.” 

Owing to the difficulties to be encounter- 
ed—mountain grades and pathless wastes 
of sand—Mr. Feigenspan took with him 
“extra parts enough practically to rebuild 
his car in the wilderness,’”’ but as matters 


places.’”’ 
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“THE WEIGHT OF 
- EVIDENCE- 


Motorists who have TRIED Michelins and 
other tires use Michelins. lf YOU have 
never tried Michelins consider THE EVI- 
DENCE, compare our specific proof with 


mere generalizations, with mere CLAIMS, 
and YOU will use Michelins. 




















Michelin made the first successful automobile tire in 1905. Since 
then to September last we have made 1,180,830 tires, or enough 
to equip 295,000 motor cars. Since ’95 we have manufactured tires 
and tubes exclusively. Our great volume of business, many times 
that of others, shows that car owners use Michelins year after year, 
and continue to use them because it pays. Europe is much older in mo- 
toring than this country. European motorists have been trying out tires 
for some years longer than you have. More than half the cars in all Europe are 
equipped with Michelins. France is the oldest motoring country in Europe. In 
France the use of Michelins is almost universal. Tires can be purchased in France 


cheaper than Michelins—yet the careful, thrifty Frenchman uses Michelins because 
his longer experience has taught him that it pays. 






















Do you know that manufacturers who use cheaper tires for their regular equip- 
ment pay more for Michelins to use in the world’s big contests? Do you know why ? 
Because Michelin tires have been on all the winning cars in al] the world’s great 
motoring events, not only this year, but every year, ever since motor racing began. 
These manufacturers know that Michelins will give their car a better chance of win- 
ning—that Michelins stand the strain far better than any others—give the greatest 
assurance against delay.from tire trouble and thus permit the car to show its real 
value. Michelin’s do stand the strain—a far greater one than you will ever give 
them—and that is why Michelins always win. 





NEW YORK, 1763 Broadway 

CHICAGO, 1344 Michigan Ave. 
DETROIT, 247 Jefferson Ave. 
DENVER, 15 East Colfax Ave. 


MICHELIN TIRE CO. Bosh th Sayisien, S 
“ SAN FRANCISCO, 308 Van Ness Ave. 
Milltown, N. J. CLEVELAND, 2001 Euclid Ave. 





JONATHAN, A TRAGEDY 


A charming. volume of verse by Thos. Ewing, It. By 
mail, $1.07. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New Yor! 


Strop Your Double-Edged Blades with 





The Ruadel Automatic Stropper 


Makes old, double-edged razor blades better than new, im- 
proves new blades and insures a perfect shave. 

Absolutely automatic and cannot cut strop. Nickel plated 
stropper and best quality horsehule strop, postpard for $3.00 
Money back »m fifteen days if not satisfactory. In ordering, 
state make of razor. 


1 Guess Yes! 


—And econo- 
too, in 









Illustrated 
Tolder free, 


Terms «o 
dealers, 


“> THE RUNDEL 
*> SALES CD. 


65 State Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 








Travels any road 


s, through mud, 21025 
miles per hour. 30 miles on one 
gallon of gasoline, Engine 10-h-p., 2 
cylinders, air-cooled, Chain drive gear— 
Double brake. No tire troubles. Safe, re- 
liable, handsome. Also a 
and Surries. Write for free book No. A- 159 


BLACK MFG. CO., 194 E. Ohio St, Ghicage 
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- MONEY 
IN WHEAT. 





3 Kinds of Dividends = ‘ 


;~ There is a man in Canada . 
who makes the Simple Life pay * 
his friends three kinds of dividends: 
A FIRST MORTGAGE 
With your money he will buy land if 


} 
in Saskatchawan, the greatest wheat |p) 
{ 






producing country in the world, and 
give you the first mortgage on it. 
6% INTEREST 
This mortgage is to run unti] Jan- 
uary first, (916, Every year until 
then he wil] pay you 6%. 
% OF THE PROFIT 

He and his fellow workers wil] till 
the soil, sow the grain and pive you 
half the profits from the crops, keep- 
ing the other half for himself and 
his fellow workers as their sole re- 
WwuNnerahon. 

This kind of an enterprise pays div- 
idends on health, wealth and hap- 
piness. Those who work with him 
become healthy and strong. The 
great crops are exceedingly profitable 
and the combination of health and 
wealth secured by productive land, 


H 
y 


a eR gy 


pays a dividend on happiness. 


Go and see his steam plows culti- 
vating thousands of acres, or else 
write to him for full information, 


W. C. HOWLAND 


Estevan, Saskatchawan, Canada 













TO TRANSATLANTIC TOURISTS 
“The Traveler's Handbook" is just what you will need. 


Full of hints. $100 net; Sy mai) $1. >. 


E 4 unk & Wagnalls 
ompany, 44-60 East 33d Street. New Y 





nor Hay Fever 


Wear a Comfort Nasal-Filter, 

which filters the air through 

fine linen and prevents you 

from inhaling pollen, dust 

f and other irritat ing sub- 

stances. Thoroughly tested 

and merit proved in_all 

climates. Made of sterling 

silver, light weight, sanitary 

and practically invisible. Cleanse under faucet 

or drop into boiling water. If you live in a dusty 
climate, work in a dusty place, or use an auto, a 

Comfort Nasal-Filter is an absolute nece ssity to 


comfort. PRICE $2.00. 


UNIVERSAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


430 Globe Bldg. St. Paul, Minnesota 






( turned out he was able to return ‘“‘ without 
) using a single part.’’ Still, if he were going 
(to make the trip again he “would go 
) prepared with nearly every part of his car, 
because the loss of one small part might 
mean the loss of the lives of all the mem- 
‘onan of the party.” Of his trip Motor 
igs quotes him as saying further: 


“T went to Reno prepared to spend a 
year in my car. The expense of shipping 
a machine to Reno is about $200. We 
carried block and tackle and heavy ropes 
to use in getting out of sand and mud. 
Tenis were taken, so we were always in- 
dependent of hotels, and we kept a good 
supply of canned foad. For six months we 
did not have a meal, or sleep a night under 
a roof. Our car was our home and our 
soles means of transportation. 

‘‘We traveled not only under the scorch- 
ing sun, but also under the hght of the moon. 
Frequently we would run over the most 
desolate country by the moonlight without 
even lighting our lamps. The night was 
almost as light as the day. Our extra gas 
we carried in 20-gallon tins. Asa rule, we 
were stocked with four days’ provisions. 

‘Leaving Reno in July, we ran down to 
Carson and Goldfield, a distance of 350 
miles, over fairly good roads. We worked 
back and forth through that country for a 
month or so. Then we ran out toward | 
Sweetwater, which is a nine-hour ride from 
Reno by motor. By donkey it occupies | 
many days and innumerable privations and 
hardships which one does not feel when 
going in a good car. 

‘On tis trip we frequently used our 
canvas sand strips. We had been ad- 
vised to take them, and they are most neces- 
sary. The best wlan i is to secure strips of 
heavy canvas about 15 inches wide and 
so feet Jong. Longer strips would be 
better, but they would make very large 
rolls to carry in the car. By placing these 
strips over ‘the sand and driving the car 

{on them you can easily cross soft places 
| where the bare wheels would sink in like 
ja flash above their hubs. 

| ‘It is very nice to drive to some well- 
appointed Eastern hotel or roadhouse and 
sit down to a meal cooked by an expert 
from Paris, but it is equally nice to pop off 
a jack-rabbit or a few quail as they cross 
your path on the plains, and broil them for 
your dinner before you craw) into a sleep- 
ing-bag spread under the canopy of 
heay en alone. 

‘It is very essential to have a high- 
powered car to get up the mountains and 
out of the sand. The car must have 
|plenty of clearance as the roads are all 
| camel-backed by the heavy mule teams 
which pass over them cutting the wagon- 
tracks deep and leaving the ried of the 
roadbed high and as hard as a rock. 

‘A great deal of the driving, particularly 
across the plains, must be done in the first 
speed, because every bit of the power the 
driver has at his command must be used to 
dig through the heavy sand. In the hilly 
country a man must be kept w alking 
ahead of the car to look out for mule teams. 

| The roads are, as a rule, so narrow that 
| two teams can not pass on a curve, and a 
meeting on a mountain road is dangerous | 
to both parties. Mules coming suddenly 
\upon a motor are apt to bolt and carry 
\their driver and load over a precipice to 
| death on the rocks below. If the driver of 
Fe car should attempt to back suddenly he 
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would probably go over and lose not only 
his car, but his life. 

‘We found many large mine-owners 
using cars, and it was sometimes easier 
to get gasoline than it was to get water 
either for ourselves or our car.” 

+ 
For Indigestion Take 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
It’s an effective aid to relieve obstinate indigestion, 
nervous dyspepsia, headache or depression. 
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PANAMA CANAL 


And other great engineer- 
ing feats are made possible 
by the use of explosives. 


ESTABLISHEOM 1802 


UF iuive 


DU PONT EXPLOSIVES 


will\remove veatonete cotter meet tg 
canals, build railroads, and 


clear your land of stumps 
and boulders. 


For catalogs, special) informa- 
tion, etc., write 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 


POWDER COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. 


Manufacturers of Explosives and 


Blasting Supplies of every kind 


OUR will interest you — Fac- 

OFFER ‘imiles of | Portraits of 

Winners of National Field 

Trial Championships. Write Dept.A. 
Du Pont Co., Wilmington, Del. 


RASS VNIBNVVSNVUAUO UAVS *< 
The secured Certificates of Deposit ise 
sued by this institution offer a safe and 
profitable method of employing idle 


funds, being free from all speculative |} 
features. Please write for booklet ‘‘F.’’ 


|SALT LAKE SECURITY & TRUST 0) 


CAPITAL E SURPLUS $300.00009 SALT LAKE 
© AA RAUA UNITS CUOMO UUTUTTU TRUST 69) = 


RUNS UNDER ALL CONDITIONS 


of weather ard road. Speed from 


























Develops 





Ewe rary, miles per hour. Best 11-H-P. 
carfor ‘einemergencies. Re- * 

f able apps Absolutely guaran ns enirty 

teed best m: ite rial— ~~ was Bich Jct tale 

Find out all about gasoline. 


K iblinger VEMICLES 


by writing postal to-day 
for free book. No blow- 
outs — punctures or any 
other tire troubles, 
Most dependable car 
made. Prices from #375 
up according to style of 
body Write for free book to-day. x 
W. iH. Kiblinger Co., ‘pept. 51, Auburr, Indiana 
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CURRENT POETRY 


At St. Nicholas in Prisiac. 
By A. HuGu FISHER. 


On the altar-rai) of St. Nicholas Church 
Two little angels with wings of wood, ) 
Bach on the top of a slender perch, 
Stand in the stillness watching the Rood. 

Little twin angels gowned in blue, 

These are the words of a song for you: 


‘Praise! praise for all days 

To the man that made us with his hands; 
Many come from many lands 

To gaze, gaze, and go their ways. 
‘‘Gloom, gloom has hidden his doom; 


Where he lies no man can tel). 
Pray we a rose and a little bluebell, 


Bloom, bloom about his tomb. 


‘‘In making us he praised the Lord, 
Who made the man and made the tree, 


And till the woodworm like a sword 
Smites us to dust his prayer are we.” 


—The Academy (London, June 6). 


In the Place de la Bastille. 


By RicwarD BuRTON. 
On a clear day in Paris, walking where 


A century ago red riot Seapt 
Torrent-like down the streets, I was aware 


Haw, far on the horizon rim, there crept 


ss 


Pale, ominous clouds; and listening, I heard ) 
Dim, unmistakable, a muttered word: 


The thunder’s prelude and the tempest’s threat. 
The hour was bright with sun and jest and song 


In the blithe capital—and yet, and yet, 


The place was Paris and men’s woes are long; 


Sudden, for me, Deneath that tranguil sky, 


The tragic tumbrils, hark! go rumbling by! } 


Mother. 


By FLoreENcCE EARLE COATES. 
At twilight here J sit alone, 
Yet not alone; for thoughts of thee— 


Pale images of pleasure flown— 
Like homing birds, return to me. 





R. R. TELEGRAPHER 
Increases Ability on Right Food. 





Anything that will hetp the &. R. Tele- | 
graph operator to keep a clear head and 
steady nerves is of interest to operators par- 
ticularly and to the public generally. 

As the waste of brain and nerve cells in 
active work of this kind is great, it is im- 
portant that the right kind of food be regu- 
larly used to repair the waste. 

‘*T have used Grape-Nuts,’’ writes a B. R. 
«& P, operator, ‘‘for the past six or eight 
years, daily, buying it by the dozen pkgs. | 

“A friend of mine, a doctor, who had} 
been treating me for stomach trouble and 
nervous exhaustion, recommended me to 
leave off so much meat and use fruit and 
vegetables, with Grape-Nuts as the cereal 
part of each meal. 

_“T did so with fine results and have con- 
tinued Grape-Nuts from that time to the 
present. I find in my work as R. R. Tel- 
egrapher that I can do more work and far 
easier than I ever could on the old diet. 

“To any man who is working his brain 
and who needs a cool, level head and quick 
action, I recommend Grape-Nuts, from long 
experience.’ ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read ‘The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 


/ 
—Scribner’s Magazine (July). 
| 
| 





appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


} 











American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
The Associated Bell Companies 


ONE POLICY-UNIVERSAL SERVICE-ONE SYSTEM 











VERY day brings a new use— 


anew requirement. It is the 

Telephone’s Burden not 

only to keep pace with bus- 

iness development, but to 
camp constantly a little across the 
frontier. 

Can you imagine a city, as ches once 
existed, made up of several “quarters” 
to each of which was confined a popu- 
lation which spoke a separate language? 

You, as the average citizen, would 
be forced o learn several languages, or 
to go about the city with an interpreter 
—a process that woud senously inter- 
fere with your business. 

Tf, instead of using different (an- 
guages, the people of a city used dffer- 
ent telephone systems, the result would 
be exactly the same. You would 
have to keep cach particular brand of 
telephone. 

It is nobody’s fau/r that this is so. 
The Bell companies are not responsible 
for the fact that a nation’s convenience 
demands the use of one_ telephone 
system, any more than they are that 
one language for a nation is better than 
a collection of provincial dialects. 

The associated Bell companies, with 
their singleness of purpose and unity 
of service, are responsible, however, 


for doing their utmost to provide 
the system that wholly fits this recog- 
mized condition — that prevents the 


2eJelephones 


Burden 


endless and expensive confusion of 


many systems. 

The Telephone’s Burden is to em- 
brace in ome comprehensive system all 
that a city, or the whole country, needs 
in the way of telephone service, 

This has made the telephone univer- 


sal. {thas brought you the greatest 
possible number of subscribers with 


whom to talk. 
Sr has been fexrbdilty of the Bell 
management that has secured the most 


reasonable rates in the world for an 
adequate telephone service, and made 
it wnzversal. 

This progress would be impossible 
in the future if the flexibility of man- 
agement were made inflexibleby unwise 
interference. 

The widespread work of develop- 
ment and maintenance carried on by 
80,000 employes should clear your 
mind of doubt, if any exists, that the 
associated Bell companies are working 
with and for the public, striving by the 
most progressive methods to provide a 
telephone service at a reasonable price 
that will take your voice anywhere 
that your thought goes, or your friend 
goes, or your Setter wil} travel. 

The Bell service is diligently keep- 
ing pace with the country’s progress, 


in full knowledge of existing conditions 
and the necessities of the future. 


American Telephone G Telegraph Company 





‘He had small skill o horse flesh 
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=Try a cake of itand be convinced.= 
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Lie Your Dex Mnsured? 


These sox—just as you like them—soft, thin, cool— 


Guaranteed Six Months. 

This is the guarantee in each box of six pairs 
of “Holeproot” Sox: “If any or all of these sox 
come to holes in six months from the day you 
buy them, we will replace them free.” 

We are now making 12,000 pairs a day. 

Plenty of people know what it means to wear 
“Holeproof’—the original guaranteed sox. No 
othersare so well made. We goto extremes to 
put all the quality into these sox that you like. 

We pay an average of 73c per pound for our 
yarn. We could pay what some others do—35c. 

But we use Egyptian and Sea Island Cotton 
—the softest and finest we know. 

And our sox are soft, thin and cool. 

You can pay more for unguaranteed sox, yet 
they lack all the advantages. 

See ‘Holeproof” Sox at your dealer’s. Let 
them sell themselves to you. Please note that 
the only difference between the best unguaran- 
teed sox and “Holeproof” is that “Holeproof” 
wear longer. Notice how soft and light they 


are. Then let them show how they wear. 


If your dealer does not have genuine ““Holeproof” Sox, 
bearing the ‘“‘Holeproof’’ Trade-mark, order direct from 
us. (Remit in any convenient way). Mail this coupo 
us and we will ship you the sox promptly and prepay 
trsnsportation charges. And remember—the ‘‘Hole- 
proof’’ guarantee protects you. Ifthe sox come to holes 
and darning within six months, you get new sox FREE, 


6 pairs, $2. Medium, light, and extra light 


weight for midsummer wear. Black, light 
and dark tan, navy _ blue and pearl gray. 
Sizes, 9% to 12. Six pairs of a size and weight 
ina box. One color or assorted to order. 
Holeproof §,P@irs. $2. Medium weight. 
Stockings Black, tan, and black with 
white feet. Sizes, 8 to ll. 
Holeprooft Finished like silk. 6 pairs, $3. 
i aleeding Extra light weight. Black, 
navy blue, Burgundy red, light 
and dark tan and pear! gray. 
Sizes, 9% to 12. 
Holeproof Finished like silk. 6 pairs, $3. 
Lustre- Extra light weight. ‘an and 
Stockings black. Sizes, 8 to Il. 
Ask for our Free Book, 
*“How to make Your 4454 
Feet Happy.’ 


Holeproof 
Sox 





Reg. U. 8. 
Pat. Office, 1906 


Cut out coupon 
as memo 










Holeproof Hosiery Co., 
135 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Enclosed $______. Please send me 









boxes of Holeproof Size 
Weight__ 


Name _— 









_ Colors 





Address 








Onbreakabile, unbendable. 

Needle-pointed steel pins that penetrate any 
fabric without tearing. 

The only pins that don’t come open in use. 

Finish—Nickel Plate, Jet and Dull Black 
Ename!; 14K Rolled Gold and 14K Roman Plate. 

Price, Nickel, Jet, or Dull Black, 4on card, 10 
cents; 14K Gold Plate, 2 on card, 25 cents. 

Your dealer will supply you. If he doesn’t 
keep them, the kind and size wanted will be sent 
by mail on the receipt of price and dealer’s 
mame. Money back if you’re not satisfied. 

Consolidated Safety Pin Company 


171 Farrand Street Bloomfield, N. J. 




















CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT. 
Run for two years—Issued in denominations 
of $100 or more. 

Fully protected by first mortgages on improved 
real estate deposited in trust with one of the 
strongest trust companies in Baltimore. 
Interest checks at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum mailed every six months. 

These certificates are not only convenient and 
absolutely safe, butthey are negotiable—Your 
savings are not tied up indefinitely—yet the in- 
terest rate is much larger than you usually get 
for your savings. 

We pay 5 per cent on ordinary savings 
accounts, withdrawable at any time. 
Write for the booklet giving full details of this 
old, conservative company and its methods of 

doing business. 


The Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. 


1045 Calvert Building Baltimore, Md. 
In business 14 years | 
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Again the shining chestnut braids 
Are soit enwreathed about thy brow 

And light—a light that never fades— 
Beams from thine eyes upon me even now 


As, all undimmed by death and night, 
Remembrance out of distance brings 
Thy youthful loveliness, alight 
With ardent hopes and high imayinings, 


Ah, mortal dreams, how fair, how fleet! 
Thy yearnings scant fulfilment found; 
Dark Lethe long hath laved thy feet, 
And on thy slumber breaks no troubling sound: 
’ 


Yet distance parts thee not from me, 


For beauty—or of twilight or of morn— 
Binds me, still closer binds, to thee, 


Whose heart sang to my heart ere ] was born. 
—The Century Magazine (August), 


PERSONAL 





How It Feels to Be Hanged.—-Writing to 


Spare Moments (July) Rev. J. T. Mann tells of the 
sensations experienced by one who js being hanged 


He tells his story as follows: 


1 was hung as a Confederate spy at Fort Bare 
rancas, Fla, I spent four minutes physically and 
spiritually between earth and heaven. Then a 
Yankee sergeant, believing me to be the wrong 
man, cut me down. 











handles. 





Boston 





$1.50. At your dealer’s 


Sold everywhere by department-stores, druggists, and house- 
furnishing stores. If your dealer hasn’t the Frngidor write us his 
name, and we’)] see that you get it. 


Whitall Tatum Company 


“J want a drink of water” ) 


Frigidor 


is always ready and handy with clear cold water when your child cries 
out in the night. Keeps water coldall night long. Saves steps, dis- 
comfort, expense, Invaluable in many ways about the home. Won- 
derfully useful in the sickroom. Preserves cracked ice for hours. 
The Frigidor is scientifically made—excludes air and preserves a 
practically even temperature. Pours readily. Consists of a large- 
mouthed sanitary glass jar inside a double-walled can with foldin 
Easily kept cl 
and attractive. 


ean. Holdsa quart of liquid. Substantia 


Write for illustrated descriptive booklet. 


New York 
AN FRANCISCO 


Philadelphia 
CHICAGO 
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My first sensation when the board was kicked from 

under my feet was that a steam boiler inside me was 
jabout to explode. Every vein and_ blood-vessel 
to and from my heart seemed charged with an 
oppressive fulness that must find an avenue of 
escape. The nervous system throughout its length 
; was tingling with a painful, pricking sensation, the 
| like of which J never felt before or since. Then 
| followed the sense of an explosion, as if a volcano 
a erupted. This seemed to give me relief, and 
ithe pain gave way to a pleasurable feeling, one 
very Gesirable could it be secured without death. 
With this sensation a light broke in upon my sight, 
}a light of milky whiteness, yet, strange to say, so 
transparent that it was easier to pierce with the 
eye than the light of day. Then came into my mouth 
a taste of sweetness the like of which I have never 
since known. And I felt myself moving on, with a 
consciousness of leaving everything behind. Then 
I heard the sweetest of music, and it seemed that 
more than a thousand harps led in each part, ac- 
companied by myriads of voices. 

And the sensation of coming back to life after I 
had been cut down was just as painful as the first 
feeling of hanging. It was acute torture. Every 
nerve seemed to have a pain of its own. My nose 
and fingers were seats of the most excruciating agony. 
In half an hour the pain was all gone, but I would not 
go through the experience again for the wealth of the 
Indies. 


The Finder of the Northwest Passage.— For 








generations the Northwest Passage to India was the 
object of many a fruitless search. Nearly every bay 
lat river on the eastern coast of America has been 
hailed by some adventurous explorer as the opening 
into that long-sought passage. But the actual find- 
ing of it was reserved for Captain Amundsen, whose 
own account is given in his recently published book. 
Says the Columbia State: 

Like most great men, Captain Amundsen is ex- 


ceedingly modest about his marvelous exploit. It 
came so quietly, after the long struggle and penance, 
that it seemed a slight thing. He records it as fol- 
lows in his book: 

‘At 8 p.m. my watch was finished and I turned in. 
When I had been asleep some time I became con- 
scious of a rushing to and fro on deck. Clearly there 
} was something the matter, and I felt a bit annoyed 
| . } 
| that they should go on like that for the matter of a 
| bear or a seal. It must be something of that kind, 
surely. But then Lieutenant Hansen came rushing 
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down into the cabin and called out the ever memo- 
rable words, ‘Vessel in sight, sir!’ He bolted again 
immediately, and I was alone. 

“The Northwest Passage had been accomplished 
_—my dream from childhood. This very moment it 
was fulfilled. I had a peculiar sensation in my 
throat; I was somewhat overworked and tired, and 
I suppose it was weakness on my part, but I could 
feel tears coming to my eyes. ‘Vessel in sight! 
The words were magical. My home and those dear 
to me there at once appeared to me as if stretching 
out their hands— Vessel in sight!’ 

“T drest myself in no time. When ready I stopt 
a moment before Nansen’s portrait on the wall. It 
seemed as if the picture had come to life, as if he 
winked at me, nodding, ‘Just what I thought, my 
boy!’ I nodded back, smiling and happy, and went 
on deck.” 

Nothing more. 
Just a sincere word, such as the mighty Greeks were 
wont to use in recording some earth-shaking event. 
He could well have gloried— 

‘‘We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea.’’ 

But no; only the calm and modest record, an entry 
in the log of the gallant little craft that had con- 
quered the polar seas and the riddle of the centuries. 
No hero—'‘just the same man as before.” ‘‘The 
Northwest Passage had been accomplished,”’ 1s record 
enough for this gallant striver. 


No drum-beat, no trumpetings. 





The Versatile Marse Henry.— Commenting upon 


the fact that the Louisville Courzer-Journal, under the 


editorship of Col. Henry Watterson, will lead the 
newspaper support of Bryan in the coming campaign, 
the Baltimore Sun indulges its humorous vein with 
the following result: 


Colonel Watterson, we believe, is the greatest 
living literary man. His vocabulary is illimitable; 
his style is electric; his figures of speech are over- 
powering. He is a mighty phrasemaker; an author, 
inventor, and originator of epigrams that will never 
die—no, never. His compositions bristle and glitter 
with all sorts of novel and amazing personages, 
metaphors, tropes, and images. ‘‘The star-eyed 
Goddess of Reform,” ‘‘the he-goats of high finance,” 
‘‘patriotism and a pension,”’ ‘‘the lean wolves of 
plutocracy,” ‘‘the hills of Yubadam,” ‘from h—I to 





WONDERED WHY 
Found the Answer Was “Coffee” 





Many pale, sickly persons wonder for’ 
years why they have to suffer so, and. 
eventually discover that the drug—caffeine | 
—in coffee is the main cause of the trouble. | 

“I was always very fond of coffee and 


drank it every day. I never had much 
flesh and often wondered why I was always 
so pale, thin and weak. 

“About five years ago my health com- 
pletely broke down and I was confined to 
my bed. My stomach was in such con- 
dition that I could hardly take sufficient 
nourishment to sustain life. 

“During this time I was drinking coffee, 
didn’t think I could do without it. 

“After awhile I came to the conclusion 
that coffee was hurting me, and decided to 
give it up and try Postum. I didn’t like 
the taste of 1t at first, but when it was made 
right—boiled until dark and rich—I soon 
became very fond of it. 

‘In one week I began to feel better. I 
could eat more and sleep better. My sick 
headaches were less frequent, and within 
five months I looked and felt like a new 
being, headache spells entirely gone. 

“My health continued to improve and 
today I am well and strong, weigh 148 Ibs. 
[ attribute my present health to the life- 
giving qualities of Postum.”’ 

‘‘There’s a Reason.”’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,”’ 
in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time, They are genu- 














ine, true, and full of human interest. 





Men of substance have favored the How- 
ARD watch for sixty years. Not that its 
price is exclusive, but because it is the 
finest practical time-piece in the world. 
Men pay quite as much for other watches. 
That is the penalty of not knowing. The 
world at large is a careless buyer. 

The HowarbD horologists make the finest 
Railroad watch in the world—certified by 
the time inspectors of ninety leading Roads. 
They are also putting out an extra-thin 
watch for general use: the first flat model to 
achieve the Howarp kind of time-keeping. 


E. 








The Howard Watch 


Elbert Hubbard visited the home of the HOWARD Watch and wrote a 
book about it. If you'd like to read this little journey drop us a postal card 
—Dept. O--we’ll be glad to send it to you. 


price list, with illustrations actual size—of great value to the watch buyer. 


HOWARD WATCH COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


A Howarp is always worth what you pay 
for it. The price of each watch—from the 
17-jewel in a fine gold-filled case (guaran- 
teed for 25 years) at $35; to the 23-jewel 
in a 14K solid gold case at $150—is fixed 
at the factory, and a printed ticket at- 
tached. 

Find the Howarp dealer in your locality 
and talk to him. If you have any diff- 
culty write to us, Not every-jeweler can 
sell you a Howarp. The Howarp 
tradition is particular as to who repre- 
sents it. 


Also a little catalogue and 




















TABULATED DIGEST OF DIVORCE LAWS 
A folding chart showing in tabulated form the di- 
vorce laws of every State in the United States. By 
HvuGO HIRSH. Cloth cover, $1.50, FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 











Do You Shave Yourself? 


Tf so, don’t fail to send for our catalogue 
of shaving comforts and oklet on how to 
hone, strop and keep your razor in perfect 
condition—Send for it today, it’s free. 


BRANDTCUTLERY COMP’ ¥ ,101 Chambers St.,N.¥.City 


Sy 








There are distinct 
advantages in 


produc ts and have 
about our goods. 


Just say to your dealer SHAWKENIT, 
please—no other kind will do. 


For summer wear try our extra light 
weight cottons, cool, stylish, with that 
silky look. 


Style 3554 B.—Solid Black (our famous 
mowbiack) . 


Style 3554 T.--A natty up-to-date Tan 


Shade. 
Style 3554 C.—A Rich Navy Blue. 
25 cents per pair, 6 pairs assorted in box, $1.50. 
Delivery charges prepat to any part of U. S. upon re- 


ceipt of price. Jention size when ordering direct, and 
cannot procure them from your dealer. 












Your dealer also knows that we extensively advertise SHAWKNIT 


spared no 


We stand back of every pair of Shawknit Socks sold which 
are stamped on toe SHAWKNIT our registered trade mark. 





SHAW STOCKING CO., 4 Smith Street, Lowell, Mass. 


Socks from your own dealer. He knows 


that they are the best sock value offered the 
buying public. 


He knows that their goodness has been maine 
tained for nearly thirty years, that they have 
no seams, are shaped in the knitting, are fast 
colors, and made on honor. 


expense to tell 


the people the truth 








PE my “4 


Illustrated catalog 
sent upon request 








eae Re 
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Everything a Catholic 


should know — is 
told: Every ques- 
tion a Catholic 
may ask—is an- 
swered in 


The Manual 
of Prayers 


—the prayer-book which 
Cardinal Gibbons *‘urges 
all Catholics to use.” 

It is more than a pray- 
er-book—it is a concise 
Catholic cyclopedia. 
Book Comprises every practice, 
rite,ritual, precept. faith, 
hymn and psalm, _ to- 
& Jon gether with the Stations 
> MURPHY of_the_ Cross, Introits, 

Ce. Collects, Epistles and Gospels, 
and Post Communions for all 
Sundays and principal feasts of 
the year. Every phase of human 
life covered—from Baptism tothe 
Last Sacrament. The Mass is print- 
ed in plain type for those with 
poor eyesight. | are 

Very convenient in size, bound 
in Turkey Morocco, limp back, gold title, blind 
bands on back, round corners, red under gold 
edges. Sent for 5 days’ examination. (See 
coupon.) 


FRE E—Interesting 32-page bro- 
chure, including Archbishop Car- 






































akg roll’s historic prayer, mailed 
“e ty la ae for five names and addres- 
a, "eng 10 ney ses of persons you 
* , J think would want 
7 ‘ke ayy & the Manual of 
ea C04 "895 a Prayers. 
b.°°. n ny 8p ’e; 
‘th Ye, 
om, » Fon, Shae © ar, 
0 a) ° 
82 2 ep 7 on!@m, 


breakfast,” ‘‘the giascutis, whangdoodle and oofde- 
‘‘the nigger, 


goof, the gin rickey and the bedilda,”’ 
, the trigger, and the Ku-Klux Klan.” 
| of rhythms and consonances: 


He is am 


‘*Things have come to a h—1 of a pass 


aster 


When a man can’t wallop his own jackass.” 


He writes blank verse, too: 


“*Eating huckleberries all day long 


And learning how to love.’ 


He slings rimes and philosophy with magnificent | 


lavishness; 


he is never at a loss for a word, clause, 


sentence, paragraph, chapter, book, tome, treatise, 


or library. 


He has written more than 10,000 articles 


on the Hayes-Tilden controversy, and is still going at 


full speed. He has supported Bryan, 


Bryan, annihilated Bryan, resurrected Bryan. 
will be impeccable and overwhelming. 

body and the other an irresistible force. 
champion Greco-Roman and 
author of the universe. 
Colonei’s powerful pen. 
quake, a cataclysm. 
of lost worlds. 


Archipelago. 


denounced 


His 


arguments against the Nebraskan were final and un- | 
answerable; his arguments in the Nebraskan’s favor 
His mind is 
divided into two halves, one being an immovable 
He is the 
catch-as-catch-can | 
Plain prose can never hope to do justice to the 
It is a thunderbolt, a 13- 
inch rifled cannon, a runaway locomotive, an earth- 
When he dips it into the ink it 
throws off a ripple which invades the farthest limbo 
When it scratches the paper the 
sound deafens the inhabitants of the far-away Malay | 











MORE OR LESS PUNGENT 









































18 ft. Runabout Rencorsad 


Beam: 4 ft. 8 in. Speed: 12 miles per hour. 


This boat will beat any boat of its length, beam and 
power in your harbor. 6H.P. Gray Motor. Reversible 
Clutch, Mechanical Force Feed iler. Mahogany 
Finish. Starting Rachet and control in rear of motor. 
Everything handy for operator so he does not have to 
leave his seat todoanythingonthe motor. Autosteer- 
ing wheel or brass double handle, as preferred. Lin- 
oleum on floor. Price with Brass Chocks, Cleats, $265. 
NOTE-—If you want to build a boat off these lines we 
will furnish them free to your boat builder if he buys 
and installs a Gray Motor. 


GRAY MOTORS 
ey $9750 


h.p. not bare, Shaft, 

Propeller Wheel, 
Staffing Box, Muffler, Batteries, 
Spark Coil, Switch, etc., all ready 
to install in your boat. 


2% h. with complete boat $67-50 
2p. outfit (not bare), 

Gray Motors are made in the Jarg- 
est and most up-to-date plant in the 


world devoted exclusively to making 
2-cycle marine engines, 








GUARANTEED by a responsi- 
ble concern—ask Dun or Brad- 
street or any bank in Detroit. 


Immediate Delivery 
Our enormous output enables us to keep stock on hand and 
ship at once. 


1,2, 3 & 4 cylinders 
216 to 40 h. p. 


for irrigation and 


° . 
Gray Pumping Outfits sticr pits 
quiring large volume of water. Write for details and prices, 

Write to-day for 1908 catalog, showing how we build motors 





GRAY MOTOR CO., 59 Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Tartarlithine is the antidote to the uric acid 
poisoning which causes Rheumatism and 


out. 
Tartarlithine does not upset the stomach 

The New York Medical Journal says; “Tartarlithine will 
mecrease the normal alkalinity of the blood, eliminate uric 
acid freely and not disturb the normal ease with which the 
kidneys ca perform their function In Rheumatism 


Tartarlithine is beneficial and refreshing.” 


FREE SAMPLE and our booklet on RHEUMA- 
TISM sent free on request 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, Dept. M, 93 Fulton St., New York 
(Sole Agents for the Tartarlithine Co.) 











A Westernized Proverb.—Out in Nevada 


-Western Christian Advocate. 


A Unanimous Vote.—A German-American 





his first banquet. The wine was particularly 


it is 


said that they change the old adage ‘‘Death loves a 
Khining mark”’ to ‘‘Death loves a mining shark.”’ 


who 


had recently arrived at the estate of riches attended | 


vile, 


| and so several gentlemen who were seated near the 


| German were quite satisfied to have him empty the 
| bottles that had been set apart for their common 


| use. 
weer in the least disturbed the Teuton, and, 


} said, 


Neither the quality nor the quantity of the 
after | 
draining the last glass, he looked around jovially and 
‘*Shentlemen, I haf now drunken all your wine, 


| and safed you the trouble of trinking vat you did 


} not like. 
| They did.—Lippincott’s. 


| Got What They Wanted.—<A good old Georgia 


I tink you ought to vote me a public tank.”’ 








| 





| brother, who had decided to leave an unremunera- | 
tive charge, finding it impossible to collect his sal- | 


ary. said in his farewell sermon: 


‘“‘I have little mnore to add, dear brethren, save 


this: 
manner in which you have treated me proves 
you have got it!’’-—Atlanta Constitution. 


You were all in favor of free salvation, and the 


that 


Sometimes True.—On leaving his study, which | 
is in the rear of the church, the pastor of a church 


in Brooklyn saw a little boy, a friend of his, talking 


to a stranger. 


‘‘What was he saying to you, Dick?’’ asked the 


divine as he came up to the youngster. 


‘‘He just wanted to know whether Dr, Blank 


was the preacher of this church.” 
‘*And what did you tell him?”’ 


‘‘T told him,"’ responded the lad, with dignity, 
‘‘that you were the present encumbrance.’’—Phila- 


delphia Public Ledger. 


Ladies First.—Two miners were returning from 
a lecture at the village institute, when one of them, 


after a thoughtful pause, remarked: 
‘‘Say, Bill! I doan’t see the necessity o’ 


in the ‘ome! 
out!’’ 


‘*O' course we ain’t!’’ replied Bill. 


ladies fust! That’s me.’’—Tit-bits 


bring- 
ing chaps frae London to teach us aboot manners 


‘‘Not by a long way,’’ went on the first. ‘‘I never 
swears before my wife-— 
‘‘No more don’t I!’ put in Bill. ‘'I allus sez 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
“Its Purity has de it f ” 








| 
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We ain’t so bad as that feller made | 








MILLER MONUMENTS 


Nothing but highest grade granite used. 

Designs original with me —or according to 
your ideas. 

Carving by finished artists—not stone cutters. 

Every detail to the final setting up is under 
my personal care. 

My life-work has been monument-making, 
and [ guarantee satisfaction in every particular 
—price included. 


My free illustrated booklet on memo- 
rials will be mailed to those interested. 


J. L. MILLER 


( Successor to 
T 


homas & Miller) 47 Liberty St., QUINCY, MASS. 





Wood Rollers 
\ eelaeiahdiatetanieetsatememennamenntonserenat 


SEE THAT CLIP? <= 





eee Sri). 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get ‘‘ Improved,’’ no tacks required. 


Tin Rollers 








(THE NIAGARA CLIP holds se- 

curely from the thinnest sheet 

of paper up to & in. in thickness, 

and can be used over and over 

again. Better than pins for filing 

letters, records, cards, ete. Avoid 

unsightly pinholes in attaching 

second letters, business cards, ™ 

checks, drafts, invoices, etc. Put up in boxes of 100 es- 
pecially for desk convenience. Sample box lic., postpaid. 





NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 155-157 Waverly PI.,N. Y. City 











A Happy 


Marriage 










largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 

relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Husband Shou)d Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Yonng Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter, 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 
Rich Cloth Binding, Fulfil Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions ” and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. B, Phila., Pa. 











‘Fowler’s Florimel Lotion’ 


feeds the skin and cellular tissues, giving a com- 
plexion of child-like purity; banishes redness, rough- 
ness, tan and sunburn, quickly heals chapped hands, 
face and lips. Its purifying and emollient properties 
make the skin exquisitely soft, smooth, white, and in 
its natural healthy condition. A fragrant,enjoyable 
toilet necessity of felicitous combination, appearance 
and quality, giving pleasing results and rare satisfac- 
tion. Ask for it, and take no substitute. There is 
nothing ‘‘just.as good.” Artistic booklet and generous 
sized sample bottle free by maii. Address 





| \ FOWLER, Manufacturing Chemist, New London, ad 
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Practical Science.—Briccs—" Is there such a/ 
. s 2 ” 
ing as a scientific kiss ? ; : 
Gmgos—‘Surely. One in which you succeed in 
breaking away from the girl without becoming en- 
gaged to her.’—Des Moines Register and Leader. 





Hcard in a Restaurant.—LuncnEr—''ls this 
meant to be shortcake? i | 

WalTRESS—'' Yes, sir. 

LuncueEr (sarcastically)—‘‘Then for heaven's sale 
take it away and berry it.”’—Boston Transcript. 





Aimed at Him.—A gentleman who was buying a 
turkey from old Uncle Ephraim asked him, in ma- 
king the purchase, if it was a tame turkey. 

“Oh, yais, sir; it’s a tame tu’key all right.” 

‘Now, Ephraim, are you sure it’s a tame turkey?”’ 

“‘Oh, yais, sir; dere’s no so’t o’ doubt "bout dat. 
It’s a tame tu’key all right.” 

He consequently bought the turkey, and a day or 
two later, when eating it, came across several shot. 
Later on, when he met old Ephraim on the street, he 
said, ‘‘Well, Ephraim, you told me that was a tame 
turkey, but I found some shot in it when I was eat- 
ing it.” 

“‘Oh, dat war a tame tu’key all right,’’ was Uncle 
Ephraim’s reiterated rejoinder; ‘‘but de fac’ is, 
boss, I’s gwine to tell yer in confidence dat dem ’ere 
shot was intended for me.”’—Advertiser’s Almanack. 





Imprudent.—Marxks—'‘Say, old man, did I 
ever tell you about the awful fright I got on my 
wedding-day?’”’ 

ParKs—'‘S-s-h-h! No man should speak that 
way about his wife!’’—Clover. 





Method in His Madness.—Druccist—‘‘What 
kind of a hairbrush do you want?”’ 

Tommy—'‘Er—have you got any with soft backs 
to ’em?’’—lI]lustrated Bits. 





The Heiress Abroad.—‘‘On your trip abroad, 
did you see any wonderful old ruins?’’ he asked. 

‘*Ves,”’ she replied, archly, ‘‘and guess what?”’ 

‘*Well?’”’ 

‘One of them wanted to marry me.’—Harper's 
Weekly. 





Such is Life. 


An aristocrat rooster of Custer, 
With feathers of luminous luster, 
Remarked: ‘‘It is just, 
Man returns to his dust, 
While I evolute to a duster.” 
—Success. 





What He Meant.—Mr. TE.Liitr—‘‘A womancan 
dress well on a sum that would keep a man looking 
shabby.” 

Mr. Doitt—"'That’s right. The sum my wife 
dresses on keeps me shabby all year ’round.’’—Day- 
ton Journal. 





A Social Blunder.—‘‘ Why did Bink s’swidow feel 


so indignant at his funera)?” 
‘*The members of his volunteer hose company sent 


him a floral fire-extinguisher.”— Judge. 





Aliowances.-—''But,’’ protested the wayward son, 
‘*you should make allowances for the follies of youth.”’ 
“Huh” growled the old man. ‘If it wasn’t for 
the allowance you get there would be less folly.’’— 
Chicago News. 
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THE HIT OF THE 
SLASON 






f An ARROW collar looks 
f well aslongasitlasts, lasts a 
4. little longer than the ordin- 


ary collar and costs no more. 


15e. each; 2 for 25c. 
Sold only under Clupeco Shrunk 
the Arrow label (Quarter Sizes 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., 463 River St.,Troy,N. Y. 
‘* Proper Dress’’—a booklet, yours on request. 















you First and Original Motor Buggy «em 
CAN $250 « SUCCESS”? AUTOMOBILE \X] i 


Practical, durable, economical and 
absolutely safe. A light strong, 
steel-tired Auto-Buggy. Suitable AS 
for cit: orcountry use. Speed from 

4 to 40 miles an hour. Our 1908 
Model has an extra powerful en 
gine, patent ball-bearing w. 
rice, $275. Also lh. p., 


SNAP 
THE 
BIND KLIP ON || 
your papers, pamphlets, and 
magazines in ten seconds, Used by U. 8. Govern- 
ment, N. Y. State Library, Vale. etc. $5 per 100. Sam- 
| wo doz, mailed for 7ic. Covers to order, Price-list 


ree, Address, 
H. H. BALLARD, Pittsfield, Mass. 


heels, 
$400. Rubber Ti: .00 extra, 
rite for descriptive literature. Mn pane 


SUCCESS AUTO-BUGGY MFG. CO., inc., St. Louls, Mo. 

















IDEAL for other purposes 


The ‘Ideal’’ 
Engine; 


has made its reputation as an Electric-Light 
but the qualities which have made 

it so pre-eminent in this field, 

ma are just as essential in 

= ‘ \ a general-pur- 

alee! 

YEN 


pase , 
) 06, 
engine. 


nh) 


>) a | 
"POL 
tay 





And Custom Dies Hard.—Sne—“ [I suppose you 
will cominit suicide if I refuse you?”’ 

He—'‘Ah—that has been my custom!’’—-The 
Sketch. 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
compressed YE AST 


HAS NO EQUAL 





Economy, 


vais 
\f 


Perfect Regulation " 
aX’ 5 besa 


_and Simplicity ought to be Sma 
the common virtues of every 
Simple and compound, 10-500 horse power. 


IDEAL ENGINE WORKS 
A. L. IDE & SONS, Springfield, Ill. 
They run so true and steady that a silver dollar will stand balanced upon the cylinder under test. 


engine. 
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COMES OUT A RIBBON 
| LIES FLAT 
ON THE BRUSH 





ANTISEPTIC DENTAL CREAM 


Pertect not only in its delicious flavor and wonderful cleansing power, but in the rea) 
convenience of the new package. Moreefficient than liquid, less wasteful than powder, 
TRY THE CREAM BY SENDING FOR SAMPLE. 


Mailed to youfor a 2-cent stamp. 
COLGATE & CO.. Dept. Y, 55 John Street, New York, U.S. A. 
Makers of the Worldfamed Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap, Powders and Perfumes. 








Bargains in Babies. Among the de 
Presbyterian church in an Ohio ome w2 
gentleman familiarly known 
Altho too deaf to hear, he wy 
customed seat at church, and his zeal in religion 
was untiring. Owing to a shortage of son =e 
in the Sabbath-school some additional nit —— 
ordered by ‘‘ Uncle Thomas,”’ who apprizec 
of their arrival, and the latter agreed to 
| fact from the pulpit on Sunday mor 

The pastor made the promised announcement 
among others, concluding with this one: 

‘*Parents wishing their children baptized will 
please present them at the close of the service,”’ 


acons of g 
5 a good old 
aS Tina) 

as ‘‘Uncle Thomas."’ 
‘as always in his ac 





S Were 
1 the pastor 
announce the 
ning. 


The good deacon jumped to his feet, and, in the 
loud voice peculiar to the deaf, bawled out ‘Those 
a ’ P : 
who haven't one can get them at my house for fifty 
cents apiece!”’ : ° 

As “Uncle Thomas”’ and his wife had always heen 
childless, this startling information almost broke up 
the meeting and a wave of merriment swept the con 


gregation that threatened to shake the churc 
its foundation.— Success. 
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A Truthful Reply. -TEACHER—‘‘Now, children, 
the subject is the story of the Prodigal Son. mae 
any one tell me who was glad when the prodigal 
returned?” 


**The father,’’ was the unanimous response. 
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| Educational Fducational 




















‘“And who was sorry?” asked the teacher. 


“The fatted calf,’’ promptly responded a little girl. 
—Pittston Gac<ette. 









A Canny Cabby.—CaBMaNn (with exaggerated 














i" \ | Body, Mind and 


of boys and girls ate cared 


| for in a splendid group of Mor als 


modern school buildings, 


among the hills of New Jersey. Fine equipment 
for laboratory work, music and art; a pipe organ. 


Strong faculty, high mora) standards; college pre- 


ES ee 


nstitule of 
(Mugical Art 


Of the City of Rew Work | 


A i |] paratory, m — languages es aoe courses ; 
Rasa : 

gymnasium and swimming pool, Exceedingly low 

FRANK And AMROSCH, rate in consideration of the advantages. Thirty- 


fifth year opens Sept. 23d. For Catalog address 


53 Fitth Ave. ’ Cot. 12th Street | Jonathan Magie Meeker, Ph.D., President 
| 


An advanced school of music in all Centenary Collegiate Institute 
% 


Hackettstown, N. J. 


branches for talented students. 


Catalogue by mail. } 
a” 
























politeness)—*Would you mind walking the other 
way and not passing the horse?”’ 

Stout Lapy (who has just paid the minimum fare) 
—'‘Why?” 

CABMAN—‘‘ Because if ’e sees wot ’e’s been carrying 
for a shilling ‘e’ll ‘ave a fit.” —Pick-Me-Up. 

Happy.—Mrs. Newiywep—‘My husband ad- 
mires everything about me; my voice, my eyes, my 
form, my hands!” f 

Frizenp—‘‘And what do you admire about him?’ 

Mrs. NEwLtyweEp—‘‘His_ good _ taste.’’—Phila- 
delphia Press. 

A Double Miss.—Citiman— Now that you're 
living in the country don’t you miss the early morning 
noise and bustle of the city?” 

Suspspuss—'‘‘I do if I miss the 6.54 train.”—New 
York Press. . 














| HOLDERNESS SCHOOL 






| of endowment the tuition is only $400. 
| be opened in September. 
NEY. LORIN WEBSTER, M. A., Reetor, Plymouth, N. H. 


A new building will 


BOM Tanne Se rie EF 
Sent Free to Readers of this Publication | p es for Colleges and Technical Sch . 
the ion grade cae ay my hee ey pane with CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign. 





You are nog pity than 
yourmemory. Kasy, inexpensive, In- 
creases income; gives ready memory for 

aces, names, business details, studies, con- 
versation; develops will, public speaking, personality, 


Send today tor Free Booklet, Address 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL. 751 Auditorium Bldg., Chieaze 







(Formerly of the Veltin School, New York) 
Briarcliff Manor, N. ¥. 


Primary, Intermediate and Junior Departments. 
Address Box 53, Briarcliff Manor, for circulars. 





MRS. FRANCES MARSHALL 


Boarding and Day School for Little Girls, Kindergarten, 


July 27.—President Falli¢res, of France, arrives at 
Reva), and is cordially greeted by the Czar. 

July 28.—The Sultan of Turkey takes the oath of 
allegiance to the Constitution, 


July 29.—The Sultan of Turkey issues a call for the 
first parliament under the Constitutivn, to meet 





Y4th Year opens Sept. 24 


New York 


Massacuusetts, Merrimac in Whittier’s Land. 





on November 1, 





° ° Morning Class, 9.3)—1)2. WwW ray ° 
University Afternoon Class, 3.30—6. he hittier School for Girls Dormestio: 
. College Preparatory and Special Courses, Broad training, Ideal . 
Law School Evening Class, 8—}. Home Life. Develops character, mind and body. For catalogue, GENERAL, 
Degrees LL.B., LL.M., J.D. | address Mrs. ANNIE BrackeTT Russet, Principal. July 25.—President Roosevelt approves of the dis- 





Address L. J. Tompkins, Sec,, Washington $q., N.Y. 


STOCKBRIDGE HALL 


College Preparatory and Home School for Girls. 


ALICE DUFOUR, Ad, (Columbia), Principal, 





New York, New York City, Central Park West and 68d St, 


Ethical Culture School. 22, 5¢20), for 


Sth YEAR 


YARMOUTH, ME» 


missal of eight hazers from the United States 
Military Academy at West Point. 
July 26.—President Roosevelt accepts the honorary 


presidency of the Peace and Arbitration League. 








Boys and Girls. 
Kindergarten and_ Elementary, High School and College | 
Preparatory, and Normal Training Departments. Music, | SUGGESSFUL 
Art, Physical Training Festivals. Parents are invited to 


Catalogue. FRANKLIN C. Lewis, Supt. } TEACHING 
wae? way. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, New 


visit the school. 





12mo, cloth, 


New Yorg, Briarcliff Manor. 


Fifteen prize studies by practical 
teachers, covering the subject of 
teaching in a broad and he)pfu) 
$1.00 net. 


York and London, 


July 29.—At a conference at, Lenox, Mass., in which 
Attorney-General Bonaparte and Frank B. 
Kellogg participate, it is decided to appea) for a 
revision of the recent Standard-Oi) decision and 
to carry the case to the Supreme Court. 





POLITICAL. 





Miss Knox’s School for Girls. 


The next school year will open on Thursday the shh of 
October. Yerms #1, per year. Address } 
MIss MARY ALICE KNOX, Briarcliff Manor, N.Y. / 


*Called Bac 


solutely 





LOOKING FOR A SCHOOL OR CAMP? contains over 1é 


pages. 


$$ We will send you Ab- 
Free, that 
marvelously fascinat- 

ing book, Called Back, by Hugh Conway. This edi- 
tion is printed in clear type on good book paper and 
5 It is one of the most bewitch- j 

English 


July 25.—Chairman Frank H. Hitchcock holds a 
conference with the Republican leaders of the 
Middle West in Chicago. 

At a meeting of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee in Chicago, Norman E. Mack is chosen 
Chairman and Governor Haskell, of Oklahoma, is 
selected as treasurer for the coming campaign. 


by writing SOHOOL AGENCY, 526-41 Park Row, New York 


I “ pea uplifting and powerful stories in the 
YOU CAN FIND the SCHOOL WANTED apie and should be in every libraty. 


| 





The Homeopathic Medical “ee 
of The University of Michigan affords unequalled 
advantages for the study of medicine, An announce- 

ment will be sent upon application to 

W. B. HINSDALE, ™. D., Dean, 

613 Forest Ave., ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


We will gladly send you this volume just to intro- 
duce Vick’s Magazine, tor over thirty years one of the 
great home papers of this country. It is now better 
than ever before, with the world-famous Mben FE. 
Rexford as editor of our Floral Department and many 
other departmeuts all in the hands of skilled editors. 
Send us ten cents fora three months’ subscription and , 
say you want ‘‘Called Back.”’ ) 
VICK’S MAGAZINE COMPANY, 24 Vick Block, Dansville, N.Y. | 


July 28.—W. H. Taft is notified of his nomina- 
tion for the Presidency by the Republican party, 
and formally accepts, outlining in a long speech 
the principles on which he is to carry on the 
campaign. 

The Independence party nominate for President 
Thomas L. Hisgen of Massachusetts, for Vice- 
President John Temple Graves of Georgia. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advartisers. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 7 


SANise scot DUAKESPEARE 


Here is a rare chance that may never occur again to secure a superb set of Shakespeare’s complete | works at less than 
half the regular price—and payable in small, easy deferred payments. The volumes represent the highest achievement 
of the printer and bookbinder, and they have produced a veritable Edition de Luxe—made to sell at $100. 
































o { exquisite three-quarter Levant octavo vols., daintily i/lustrated, with 75 full-page photogravures. 
Every particular of Bookmaking representing the most skil/ful work and EACH SET NUMBERED. 


REGULAR PRICE $i00, SPECIAL OFFER $47 finite 


Only 1,000 numbered sets of this choice and sumptuous edition were published, Of this number we 
were recently so fortunate as to secure 350 sets for our most exacting booklover patrons. _ Since our 
first announcement of this treasure, orders have been steadily sent us until we have remaining ont 
a few and these are rapidly diminishing. (Read below what purchasers say of the work.) No 
other sets can be obtained when the remaining ones are allotted. We speak advisedly when weclaim 
that this edition is unsurpassed, We are so confident of this that to those who prize valuable and 
beautiful books we will send the entire set on approval, and if you keep it we will accept the price in 
small subscription payments that need cause you no inconvenience. 


Pickering SHAKESPEARE 


'N every feature of this sumptuous edition, even to the minutest detail, the requirements of the 
most particular book connoisseurs have been fully met. Modeled after the rare and valuable 
Pickering Edition, with the addition of scholarly introductions and a Life of Shakespeare by 
Dr. George Brandes and including the standard Cambridge text, the whole presented in the 

nost elegant dress, the remaining sets should promptly receive a cordial welcome from those who 
desire to adorn their library shelves with one of the world’s most distinctive and entrancing works. 
It must be noted, too, that the value of the Cambridge-Pickering limited edition will constantly en- 
hance, so that these sets will soon command high prices, 

















2 exquisite three-quarter Levant 
octavo vols., daintily iffustrated 










**It exceeds by far anything else in the 
hookbinding art I have ever examined.’’— 


Frank A, Chase, Union, Oregon. 


Delighted Purchasers 


“It is perfect in text and mechanical form. An 






“The volumes are an ever-growing delight.”? 
—Horace MH, simitu, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


if You Want the Best 
Text, Notes, etc., 





lf You Love Beautiful 
Books Note these Points 








MANY RARE WORKS OF ARTare exquisite- 
ly reproduced in the 75 full-page photogravures 
printed on choice Japanese paper. The treasures 
of the British Museum have been drawn upon, and 
portraits, ete., from rare private collections are 
reproduced here for the first time. Here isa gallery 
of masterpieces. 

ELEGANCE AND BEAUTY of bindings are 
noteworthy features of (he work, The three-quarter 
Levant is particularly rich. Titles and ornamenta) 
back designs are stamped in heavy gold. Hand- 
some imported marbled linings, tooled and hand- 
finished, complete the dedightin) color harmony of 
each volume. 

THE PAPER AND TYPE are befitting the 
high quality of the other mechanica) features. The 
paper is extra fine, especially made for this work; 
the type is new, large and clear, the margins are 
extra wide, and the pages aye yong) edges and 
gilt tops. Each book has extra photogravure title 
page and main rubricated title page. 


KecS> INSPECTION COUPON BRINGS A SET KX=> 


You may enjoy the pleasure of examining this work by simply 
Sending us the coupon opposite, You take no risk, [fit is wnsat- 


isfactory simply notify us and hold it subject to our order. If satis- 
factory send us $5 within five days and $2a month for 21 months, 


and itis yours. Wea)lowa special discount of 10 per cent. for cash, 
Remember the regular price is $100. Act prompt)y or it wi)) be 
too late to get a set. Upon receipt of $5 down we will ship the work 


to any address you specify if you desire it for a gift. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 


ideal Shakespeare for the most critical hooklover, 
It will constitute one of my most cherished book 
treasures so long as I live.””,—A. F. Knoepke, the 


Knoepke Bindery, New York, 


“Tt meets my every expectation.”—Rev. C. T. 
Coombs, Hyndman, Pa. 


“The hooks are a delight to an artistic eye, and 
the splendid introductions and notes by Dr. Brandes, 
and especially his masterly treatment of Shakes- 
Peare’s life, make the set a most valuable addition 
to the brary of any book cannoisseur."—Harry 
Cc. Whittemore, Manchester, N. H. 


“It equals my highest expectations regarding 
mechanical appearance, text, and general make- 
s . ir + 
Wy.’ Sylvain J, La- 
zarus, San Francisco, 


Hote These Points 


THE CELEBRATED CAMBRIDGE 
TEXT used in this edition is recognized through- 
out the world as the best text in existence. 

THE LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE forms 
one entire yo)ume. Dr. Brandes has written an 
entertaining story o¢ the great bard’s life and works, 
of interest to lovers of Shakespeare. 

SCHOLARLY INTRODUCTIONS toa each 
play written by Dr. George Brandes, the distin- 
Cuished Shakespearian critic, with sketches of lead- 
ing characters, critical studies, etc., are an nyale 
able feature. 

NOTES by jeading commentators such as The- 


bala, Stevens, Dr. Johnson, Wharburton, etc., ac- 
company the text. 





Cal. 









being $ 


NOME Gs ca cdtinneesidendeiet 


CAMBRIDGE-PICKERING SHAKESPEARE 
FUNKE & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


44-60 East Twenty-third Street, New York. 

Gentlemen :—Please send me, carriage prepaid, for inspection one of the 
numbered sets of the Cambridge-Pickering edition of Shakespeare which 
you offer to alimited number at the specia) price oF $4), he yegn\ar price 

00. I agree to examine the books and if hey are satisfactory to 
send you #5 within five days and pay the balance of the special price in twenty- 
one monthly instaliments of $2 each, Tf unsatisfactory C will notity you 
within 5 days, holding the work subject to yoururder, the examination haying 


involved no expense on my part 








Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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A ‘‘soft*’ drink that is not insipid, a drink that refreshes and invigorates, 
a natural stimulant, with no bad after effects—that is Welch’s Grape Juice. 


Welch's 
GrapeJuice 


is the equivalent of full-ripe Concord 
grapes, fresh from the vine. The juice 
is put up in new glass bottles the day 
the grapes are picked by a process that 
insures purity and preserves the fresh- 
ness and flavor of the growing fruit. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep Welch's send $3.00 for trial dozen pints, express prepaid east of Omaha. 
Booklet of forty delicious ways of using Welch’s Grape Juice, free. Sample 3-oz. bottle, by mail, 10 cents. 


THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE COMPANY, Westfield, N. Y. 














